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GOOD CHEER. 


By WALTER CALVERT. 


HE decay of hospitality has been 
: often arid justly regretted, vet 
there is one season of the year 
in which it may be said still to flourish, 
that is during the festival of Christ- 
mas. It is then that the homes of the 
English nobility and gentry, and the 
well-to-do middle classes, are thrown 
open, and beneficence, which ‘‘gladdens 
the heart of the poor,’’ is most exten- 
Sively diffused. But it is rare to find 
the older customs retained. In pro- 
portion as the intercourse between the 
metropalis and the distant parts of the 
kingdom has increased, their manners 
and customs have been more nearly 
assimilated, and it is only in parts far 
removed from London that we can find 
the remains of those customs which 
once were universal throughout the 
empire. 

In the merry Christmas time, when 
toasts are proposed and healths drunk, 
it may not be out of place to review 
some of the drinking songs of our Eng- 
lish forebears. 

‘* Gold, music, tobacco, and good cheer 

Make poet soar aloft and sing out clear."’ 
Wrote John Day early in the seven- 
teenth century. Every poet of any 
note has during some part of his career 
attempted to write a drinking song, 
with the result that all nations can 
boast of a large selection of verses to 
suit every class of convivial meetings. 
Germany is pre-eminently the country 
for drinking inspired by the 
juice of the grape, as a fine collection 


songs, 


translated under the title of Wine, 


H’omen, and Song, and published by 
J. A. Symonds, amply testifies. 
however, l 


Here, 
propose to restrict my 
attention as much as possible to those 
associated with English writers. For this 
purpose I cannot do better than lead off 
with Shakespeare. Master Silence’s 
song after supper at Justice Shallow’s 
(Henry IV., Part 2, Act v., Se. 3) is 
most appropriate for this purpose :— 
*“Do nothing but eat and make good cheer, 

And praise Heaven for the merry year; 

When flesh is cheap and females dear, 

And lusty lads roam here and there 

So merrily, 

And ever among so merrily. 

Be merry, be merry, my wife has all, 

For women are shrews, both short and tall; 

‘Tis merry in hall when beards wag all, 

And welcome merry Shrove-tide. 

Be merry, be merry, etc. 
A cup of wine that’s brisk and fine, 
And drink unto the leman mine; 
And a merry heart lives long-a. 
Fill the cup and let it come, 
I'll pledge you a mile to the bottom.”’ 


The last line was a current phrase 
expressive of deep potations; ‘‘ one 
that will drinke deepe, though it bee a 
mile to the bottom’’ is one of the 
synonyms for drunkard noted by Hey- 
wood. 

In Anthony and Cleopatra a wine 
song will be found in Act ii., Se. 7— 

‘“* Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne! 
In thy vats our cares be drown’'d, 
With thy grapes our hairs be crown'd: 


Cup us, till the world go round, 
Cup us, till the world go round !"’ 
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‘“* Drinking,” says Dryden, ‘‘is the 
soldier’s pleasure.’’ In one of lago’s 
snatches of song in Othello there is a 
rollicking soldier’s chorus— 

** And let me the canakin clink, clink ; 
And let me the canakin clink: 
A soldier’s a man; 
A life’s but a span; 
Why, then, let a soldier drink !"’ 

Here is another snatch of a song 

sung by Old Merrythought in Beau- 
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Nose, nose, jolly red nose, 

And what gave thee that jolly red nose? 
Cinnamon, ginger, nutmegs, and cloves, 
And that gave me my jolly red nose.” 


In Ravenscroft’s Pammelia, Musick’s 
Miscellanie; or Mixed Varietie of 
Pleasant Roundelays and Delightful 
Catches, 1609, and in Hilton’s Catch 
as Catch Can, 1652, I find the following 
ditty :— 


MAKING MERRY. 


From a painting by V. Ostade in the Dulwich Picture Gallery. 


mont and 
melia, 1609, which is amusing :— 


‘* Of all the birds that ever I see, 
The owl is the fairest in her degree, 
For all day long she sits on a tree, 


And when the night comes, away flies she: 


Te-whit, te-whoo! to whom drink’st thou ? 
Sir Knave to you. 

This song is well sung I make you a vow, 

And he is a knave that drinketh now: 


Fletcher’s Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, published in Deutero- 


“Now God be with old Simeon, 
For he made cans for many an one; 
And a good old man was he; 
And Jinkin was his journeyman, 
And he could tipple off every can, 
And thus he said to me: 
To whom drink you? 
Sir Knave, to you. 
Then hey ho, jolly Jinkin, 
I spy a knave in drinking, 
Come trowl the bowl to me.”’ 
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THE 


TOPER. 


From a painting by Metsu, in the Amsterdam Art Gallery, 


O grant me, kind Bacchus, 
The god of the vine, 
Not a pipe nor a tun, 
But an ocean of wine. 
With a ship that’s well mann’‘d, 
With such rare-hearted fellows, 
Who ne’er left the tavern 
Fo- a porterly ale-house. 


When death does prevail 
It is my design 
To be nobly entomb'd 
In a wave of good wine; 
So that living or dead, 
Both body and spirit 
May float round the world 
In an ocean of claret. 


—The Toper’s Petition. 
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It was said by Samuel Harsnet to be 
a song which tinkers were wont to sing, 
‘“as they sat by the fire with a pot of 
good ale between their legs.’”’ Part of 
it was appropriated for the drinking 
song in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
Ivanhoe. 


opera, 


A famous seventeenth century song 


which is quoted in Flowers of Har- 


3 | 





HOTEL PROPRIETOR (looking over vocalist’s programme 


for evening smoker): ‘‘ Hey ? What's this? 
only with thine eyes.’ 


you know!”’ 


is called ‘‘ Old Rose ’’ :-— 


** Now met like jovial fellows, 
Let us do as wise men tell us, 
Sing Old Rose and burn the bellows 


mony, 


we're 


Let us do as wise men tell us 
When the jowl with claret glows, 

And wisdom shines upon the nose, 
O then is the time to sing Old Rose, 


And burn, burn, burn the bellows.”’ 


Musn’t sing that; bad for trade, 
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Isaac Walton refers to this song in the 
Compleat Angler: ‘* And now,’’ says 
Huntsman, “‘ Let’s go to an honest ale- 
house where we may have a cup of goo. 
barley wine, and sing ‘ Old 
all of us rejoice together.’ *’ 
meaning of ‘‘ Old Rose,”’ 
bellows should burnt 
to me, but Peregrine 


Rose and 
What the 
and why the 
are mysteries 
Pickle on one 
occasion persuaded a merry 
company to commit their 
periwigs, shoes, and caps 
to the flames. 


be 


A very famous old song, 
and one of the best known 
of all, is that of ‘‘ The 
Leather Bottel,’’ which 
praises the vessel for the 
sake of its contents. The 


first verse runs as  fol- 
lows: . 
"Twas God above that made 
all things, 


The heav’ns, the earth, and 


all therein; 
, The ships that in the sea do 
Vj swim, 
Uj To guard from foes that 
Y4 none come in; 
Y, And let them all do what they 
Yj _. can , 
4 ’Tis for one end—the use of 
4 man. 
So I wish in heav’n his soul 
may dwell, 
That first found out the 


leather bottel.’’ 


No printed copy of this 


ballad is known, dating 
from before the reign of 
Charles II., but for various 
reasons, including the 
archaic pronunciation of 


‘* bottell,’’ it is believed to 


be much earlier. ‘There are 


ce ; sae. 
‘tirinle 65 ne versions in Pills to 
Purge Melancholy, the 
Roxburghe, Bagford and 
other collections. it 2 


interesting to note that a clerical critic 
of the song, the Rev. Arthur Bedford, 
in his Great Abuse of Musick, 1711, 


attacked the first verse as irreverent. 


Heywood thus describes leather bottles 
in Philocothonista (1635) :— 

wee have of Leather, but 
Shep- 


‘** Bottles 


they most used amongst the 
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RIP VAN WINKLE. 


m a drawing by Jule Goodmans 
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heards and harvest people of the 
Countrey; small Jacks wee have in 
many Ale-houses of the Citie and 
Suburbs, tipt with silver; besides the 
great black Jacks and bombards at the 
Court, which, when the French-men 
first saw, they reported at their returne 
into their Countrey, that the English- 
men used to drinke out of their 
Bootes.” 


A very popular song in Charles I1.’s 
time is found in Merry Drollery Com- 
pleat, 1670— 


‘ Here’s a health unto his Majesty, 
With a fal-la-la-la-la-la-la ; 
Confusion to his enemies, 
With a fal-la-la-la-la-la-la ; 
And he that will not drink his health, 
I wish him neither wit nor wealth, 
Nor yet a rope to uang himself 
With a fal-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la !"’ 


Shadwell mentions it twice in his 
plays. For instance, Timothy Squeeze 
in the Miser says: ‘‘ We can be merry 
as the best of you—we can i’ faith— 
and sing A boat, a boat, or Here's a 
health to his Majesty with a_ fa-la- 
la-lero; and roar gallantly.’’ 


The verse calls to mind the popular 
song, ‘‘ Down Among the Dead Men,’’ 
which the Editor of the Scottish 
Students’ Song-Book rashly ascribes to 
John Dyer, author of The Fleece. 
Probably he was so misled by the fact 
that one of the versions of this fine 
lyric bears the legend: ‘‘ A song sung 
by Mr. Dyer at Mr. Bullock’s booth in 
Southwark Fair.’’ This Mr. Dyer was 
a public singer of the day, whose 
Christian name was Robert. The 
majestic air was a favourite with the 
great organ composer, Samuel Wesley, 
who made it the basis of many fugues. 


Alexander Brome was ‘‘the great 
song-maker,’’ as Pepys calls him, of 
the seventeenth century, and his Songs 
and Poems were published in 1668. He 
tells us in one of his verses— 


“*Tis wine alone that cheers the soul, 
But love and ladies make us sad; 
I’m merry when I court the bowl, 
While he that courts the madam’s mad: 
Then ladies, wonder not at me, 
For you are coy, but wine is free.”’ 


Another song, Said to date from 
Charles Il.’s reign, is ‘‘ The Merry 
Fellows,’’ of which I can only find 
space for the first and last of the five 
verses :— 


‘* Now, since we're met, let’s merry, merry be, 
In spite of all our foes; 
And he that will not- merry be, 

We'll pull him by the nose. 
Let him be merry, merry there, 
While we're all merry, merry, here, 
For who can know where he shall go 
To be merry another year? ”’ 


* x * 


He that will not merry, merry be, 
With his sweetheart by his side, 
Let him be laid in the cold churchyard 
With a headstone for his bride. 
Let him be merry, merry there, 
While we're all merry, merry, here, 
For who can know where he shall go 
To be merry another year ” 


-“ ~ oon 
here is a song in Thomas Shad- 
well’s play of the Miser, published in 
1672, which is memorable for its fourth 
line :— 
“Come, hang up your care, and cast away 
sorrow ; 
Drink on, he’s a sot that e’er thinks of to- 
, Morrow : 
Good store of terse-claret supplies every- 
thing, 
For a man that is drunk is as great as a 


king.”’ 


Jesse in his Memoirs of the Court of 
England tells how Charles II., dining 
with Sir Robert Vyner, at last rose to 
go, whereupon his host, who had been 
freely indulging in his own wine, took 
hold of the king, and swore he should 
remain for another bottle. Charles 
looked at him amiably over his shoulder, 
and, repeating the line from this song, 
‘**the man that is drunk is as great as 
a king,” consented to stay. . 


No reference to drinking songs would 
be complete without Sir Harry Bumper’s 
familiar toast in The School for 
Scandal, commencing ‘‘ Here’s to the 
maiden of bashful fifteen,’’ which is 
modelled on Suckling’s spirited lyric, 
**Here’s a health to the nut-brown 
lass’? in The Goblins. There are three 
drinking songs in Sheridan’s Comic 
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‘*GOOD HEALTH.”’ 


From the bainting by Paul Rubens, of himself and his wife 


Opera, The Duenna, of which I quote 
one: 


‘*A bumper of good liquor 
Will end a contest quicker 
Than justice, judge, or vicar, 

So fill a cheerful glass, 
And let good humour pass. 


But if more deep the quarrel, 

Why, sooner drain the barrel 

Than be the hateful fellow 

That’s crabbed when he’s mellow.”’ 


The delightful song sung by Tony 
Lumpkin in Goldsmith’s She Stoops to 
Conquer is well known. ‘‘ Then I'll 
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sing you, gentlemen, a song I made 


upon this ale-house, ‘The Three 
Pigeons.’’’ It is on record the author 
himself sang the song with great 


applause at a dinner party at General 
Oglethorpe’s in 1773. 


Mr. William Watson’s book of New 
Poems contains a jovial piece, entitle 
‘* A Tavern Song.’ I give two verses: 
‘“When winterly weather doth pierce to the 

skin, 

Then hey! for a bottle of wine from the bin; 


HENRY CAREY SINGS “ 


And hey! for a tankard, and ho! for 
tankard, 

Sing ho! for a tankard of ale at the inn 

It’s hey! for a bottle, it’s ho! for a bottle, 


Sing ho! for a bottle of wine from the bin ; 
And it's hey! for a tankard, it’s ho! 
tankard, 


Sing ho! for a tankard of ale at the inn. 


fora 


For duns and the devil he cares not a pin 

Who is rich in a bottle of wine from his 
bin, 

And the cream of all wisdom is quaffed from 


a tankard, 
A heart-easing tankard of ale at the 
Then hey! for a bottle, etc. 


inn. 





GOD SAVE THE KING 
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The following by Henry Carey 
(eighteenth century) was popular in his 
day :— 

‘With anchonest old friend and a merry old 


song, 


And a flask of old port let me sit the night 


long, 
And laugh at the malice of those who 
repine 
*hat they must drink porter whilst I can 
drink wine. 


Ll envy no morta! tho’ ever so great, 
Nor scorn | a wretch for his lowly estate, 
But what | a curse, 


Is poorness of spirit, not poorness of purse. 


abhor and esteem as 
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Then dare to be generous, dauntless, and gav 


Let us merrily pass life’s remainder away ; 
Upheld by our friends, we our foes may 
despise, | 
For the more we are envied, the higher 
we rise.”’ 


From a story which is narrated by 
historian, there would evidently 
appear to be some ground for Carey's 
claim to the authorship of ‘‘ God Save 
the King.”’ Townsend states that 
Carey sang it in 1740 at a tavern in 
Cornhill. 


one 
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A SIXTEENTH CENTURY SONG. 


From a Drawing by A. J. Wall 











A Christmas Message. 


By I. SOMERVILLE CHRISTIE. 


Where are now the happy faces of that dear, dead, 
far-off day? 

With its sunshine, and its laughter, glorious hours 
of Youth and May. 

Where are the dreams, the hopes, the ideals ?— 
Courage high, and Faith sublime ? 

When we all meant “ scaling Heavens ’’—God ! how 
far. off seems that time! 


Far and wide our paths lie sundered; news comes 
to us of a few; 

Most have passed into “‘life’s silence.”’ Friends, 
the kindly, and the true, ‘ 

Take our wish, Success has found you, wheresoever 
you have fared ; 

And our hope that Joy has crowned you, and our 
prayer that Grief has spared. 


Here we pledge you! Friends who’ve flourished ; 
those to whom has come renown; 

Those who've failed, and those who’ve prospered ; 
Those who’ve weary laid them down. 

For none missing, lo! we gather, smiling, gay, and 
debonnaire, 

Whilst the Christmas bells are flinging Christmas 
message on the air. 


Over all the world they’re ringing, but through 
sunshine or through snow 

Back again they bring the faces and the friends of 
long ago, 

And even voices death has silenced ; from across that 
Silence wide 

That severs earth from Heaven, we can hear at 
Christmas-tide. 


So, although the years in passing may have taken 
from us much, 

Still there’s that Life cannot tarnish, there are 
things Death cannot touch. 

Since the Angels still their message on the 
Christmas midnights tell, 

And the best things lie before us, let the watch- 
word be—* ALL’S WELL.”’ 
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Camera-Portrait by Hoppe 


MISS RENE GRATZ, 


of the Gaiety Theatre, London. 
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By MAY WYNNE. 


ES, he was beaten all along the 

line. It was no use fighting 

any more against Fate. He'd 
done his best, dreaming of a late-won 
success with all the hunger of a man 
who has failed. But failure had _ re- 
mained with him to the end. 

And it was the end now. James 
Blaunsley knew that only too well as he 
trudged along the dusty lane. He had 
reached the very end of his tether, and 
what remained ? 

The summer breezes echoed the word 
‘despair’? to the man who wandered 
on, faint and exhausted for want of 
food. He had come down to the coun- 
try for a ‘‘ week-end,”’ to try and gain 
inspiration for the writing of one of 
those stories which heretofore had been 
returned regularly with the ‘‘ Editor’s 
compliments.’’ How weary he grew of 
the formula. And the desired inspira- 
tion ended in a forced tramp back t» 
town since funds were exhausted. 

At this particular moment the young 
man was realising that he shouldn’t care 
if a motor ran him down, or if he slipped 
untimely into the nearest pond, when 
suddenly a puff of wind blew a sheet of 
paper to his feet. He picked it up, half 
unconscious of what he did, and looked 
at it. 

Curious! He knitted his brow and 
read—carelessly at first, then with 
kindling interest. How often he had 
written this sort of thing himself—and 
yet, not quite this sort! 
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It was a brief synopsis of a four-act 
play—very brief, yet in it lay the germ 
of that hardly-sought necessity which 
grew more elusive year by year—the 
new idea! 

Yes, it was that. An entirely new and 
original plot that could be worked into 
a play which might, and _ probably 
would, command instant success. 

So much the man who was a failure 
knew. He understood the public’s de- 
mand, though he had never satisfied it, 
lacking ¢hat one essential germ of 
original thought that lay now beneath 
his hand as though by a miracle. That 
last it seemed to be. There was neither 
address nor signature on that loose sheet 
of foolscap which had so swiftly changed 
a man’s outlook on life. He clutched 
the fluttering paper closely as_ he 
cowered back against a bank, reading 
and re-reading it—seeing it enacted be- 
fore his eyes, when it had been clothed 
with phrases and speeches and all the 
necessary paraphernalia of working out. 
Ah! he could play the ‘‘ dresser’’ well 
enough now the immortal germ was be- 
fore him. His pulses quickened, a mist 
rose before his eyes. It was a foretaste 
of that elusive and hopeless dream— 
success. Then he put the paper in his 
pocket and walked on. He must try to 


think—not dream yet awhile. 
Involuntarily his footsteps quickened, 
whilst he glanced nervously round. _ If 
he had seen any habitation, house or 
cottage, he knew that conscience would 
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give him no peace till he made enquiries 
as to the lost sheet of paper. But the 
scene was unbroken in its rurality. The 
only living creatures to be seen were 
two small boys flying a kite in a distant 
field. 

So James Blaunsley walked on. In 
spite of his intention to think consecu- 
tively, he had merged into a dream 
again, when the sound of horse-hoofs 
coming from behind made him start. 

Being dazed for want of food, and 
weariness, he moved to the wrong side, 
and the next moment found himself 
sprawling against the side of the bans. 
where the splashboard of a cart had 
caught and flung him. The man in th> 
cart looked back, startled at first, and 
then cursing at him for a muddle-pated 
fool. 

James Blaunsley answered never a 
word, but sat blinking doggedly before 
him. He was stiff and bruised by the 
accident, but otherwise unhurt. And, 
sub-consciously, his hand stole towards 


the pocket where that heaven-sent 
manuscript lay. Then suddenly a 
voice startled him. A girl’s voice, clear 
and reed-like, with a dominant note of 
sympathy. 

‘*Are you hurt? 

He looked round, with a whimsical 
smile twisting his lips. Sympathy was 
a new experience in a life lived severely 
alone. He looked—and looked again. 
She was worth his interest. A girl ina 
blue linen frock, her soft brown hair un- 
covered, whilst tendril-like ringlets lay 
in pretty confusion over a broad white 
brow. She was a very pretty girl, with 
a sensitive mouth and blue eyes which 
made James Blaunsley think of angelic 
seraphs and many other long forgotten 
dreams which he had dreamt in child- 
hood whilst watching the stars o’ nights 
long after he ought to have been sleep- 
ing in his bed. 

He quite regretted that he was not 
hurt—really, and quite pleased that the 
blue-eyed angel did not believe him, but 
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HE LOOKED—AND LOOKED AGAIN. 
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insisted on his coming ‘‘ home’’ with 
her and the small sister who clutched 
the collar of a combative ‘‘ Aberdeen.’’ 

It was quite a miniature home, but 
it was as pretty and dainty as the girl 
herself, excepting, perhaps, that the big 
desk in the corner was littered with a 
confusion of papers. 

But James did not look at the desk; 
he was too busy regarding his hostess, 
and, in due time, devouring the meal 
which she called ‘‘ tea’’ in deference to 
his feelings, but which he found quite 
as substantial as a supper. 

Of course he had not mentioned the 
trivial item that he was nearly starving, 
and she was apparently oblivious of the 
fact that he had devoured a plateful 
of ham sandwiches and half a plum 
cake. 

Such was, indeed, the tactful charity 
of an angel. Whilst she went to fetch 
more bread and butter James rose and 
crossed to a table. Her photo was on 
it, and he never felt a greater tempta- 
tion to perform a petty larceny. When 
she returned unexpectedly soon, he 
positively blushed, whilst hastily resum- 
ing his seat. 

Her name was Helen Armiston, she 
told him, and her mother was an invalid. 
She was the eldest of four. He 
guessed that they were not rich, and 
understood at once her natural delicacy 
in ignoring his state. Only the poor— 
gently born—understand the pride of 
poverty. 

Later on, when at last his hunger was 
satisfied, and he felt in very truth ‘‘a 
new man,’’ he told her his name, and 
something of his story. Her interest 
in hearing his claim to authorship was 
genuine and delightful. 

‘**T read a story of yours in ‘ Alnard’s 


Magazine,’ ’’ she said. 
He did not even know it had been ac- 
cepted! ‘‘ Sometimes editors do that and 


the first intimation of acceptance is a 
cheque,”’ he told Blue Eyes, and though 
he spoke carelessly, his heart beat like 
a sledge-hammer. Very surely his 
‘* week-end out ’’ had changed his luck. 

For the first time for months he dared 
look into the future without despair, and 
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it was Miss Blue Eyes who had all his 
gratitude. He tried, very vaguely, to 
tell her this,as he stood there holding 
her hand, and thanking her with an in- 
tensity which she felt ham sandwiches 
and cake had not merited. So she 
blushed shyly, murmured incoherently, 
and found herself thinking that this half- 
starved stranger had the nicest grey 
eyes she had ever seen, and she liked 
the way a dimple flashed in a lean brown 
cheek. Somehow she guessed the man 
was a fighter who had not won many 
battles, and who went straight on. She 
hoped that at the end success would 
await him—poor fellow! 

She stood by the sitting-room window 
watching his tall figure out of sight. At 
the end of the lane he paused and looked 
back. Involuntarily she waved to him, 
and then turned away blushing. After 
all he was almost a tramp. The next 
few minutes were spent in searching for 
something on her littered desk, and 
there was a most unusual scolding for 
Colin and Guy when, on their return to 
tea they admitted taking ‘‘ just a few 
bits of paper’’ for the tail of their kite. 
Helen was quite glad that of necessity 
the tea was cakeless. The hungry 
stranger had eaten the last crumb. 

““He’s a greedy pig,’’ summed up 
Colin. 

But Helen was severe in her condem- 
nation of such language. 


* * * 


James Blaunsley threw himself into a 
comfortable chair by the fire and 
stretched his legs and arms with delight- 
ful abandon to creature comforts and 
entire idleness. He deserved his rest, 
too, after the hard work of the last 
eighteen months. He smiled as he re- 
viewed the past, contrasting a luxurious 
room with the garret of other days. 
And it was no genii of a magic lamp 
which had worked the miracle, but his 
own indomitable pluck and hard work. 
Was that all? Or did he trace the 
germ-root of success to a certain week- 
end in Sussex? 

Slowly he lighted his cigar, watching 
the thin wreath of blue smoke curling 
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upwards. There were evening shadows 
in the room, but the firelight was sufh- 
cient for dreaming. Well, of what 
should he dream but the success which 
had come to him in unqualified measure. 
And its origin? Why! if it came to that 
it lay in a sheet of toolscap which had 


fluttered down at his feet from the 
clouds. 
He smiled—wondering. Yes, it had 


been a curious piece of luck—that piece 
of paper. Out of it he had built up the 
play which was at present the rage of 
the season. Poverty lay in an ugly and 
undesirable background. To-day he 
was rich! 

Again he stretched himself, musing 
on the sport of Fate. It had been a 
stiffish climb to these heights, but now 
he was there. It was strange how the 
public, and critics too, read ** genius”’ 
into every smallest contribution he made 
to literature. Those old, oft-hawked 
stories had long ago found profitable 
resting-places. 

It was good—good. And now he 
could take a sponge and wipe the slate 
of the past clean. He did not choose to 
recall the days when he strode cheek by 
jowl with despair. All the same, he 
would keep one little hour out of the past 
from the holocaust. He sometimes 
called Helen Armiston his mascot. 
And he did not call her ‘‘ Helen’’ at all, 
but ‘‘ Miss Blue Eyes.’’ By Jove! how 
blue they were, those eyes, and he could 
have watched the sunlight playing 
amongst gold brown curls for ever, 
if——’ 

He roused himself with a laugh. After 
all, it would be simple enough to motor 
round Caulsdon and find the cottage 
near the wood. The cottage—and Miss 
Blue Eyes. 

The words were on his lips when the 
door opened and the girl herself stood 
before him. 

He recognised her at once, though 
now she wore a shabby serge coat and 
skirt and her hair was hidden by a broad- 
brimmed hat. But her eyes were 
unmatchable. So thought James 
Blaunsley, and found himself wondering 
in utter perplexity as to why she had 
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come here, and why those very blue eyes 
were so distinctly unfriendly. 

‘* Miss Armiston? ’’ he said, and went 
forward with an eagernes, which as- 
sured her welcome. 

But the girl drew back, ignoring an 
outstretched hand. ‘* You’ll guess why 
I came,’’ she said, in that clear reed-like 
voice of hers, and her face hardened in a 
manner Blaunsley would have declared 
to be impossible. 

‘* Indeed,’’ he said more formally, ** I 
have not the faintest shadow of an idea. 
I can only say I’m very pleased you have 
come! I was thinking of you.’’ He 
smiled deprecatingly. 

Helen Armiston did not smile in 
reply. She advanced, however, nearer to 
the fire, and he noticed she was shiver- 
ing—either from cold or the intensity of 
an emotion which he deemed impossible 
to be anger. 

Yet anger it was, which blazed forth 
in a direct attack of condemnation. ‘“* ] 
do not wonder you were thinking of 
me,’’ she said, ‘*‘ though I doubt if you 
can be ashamed, seeing—seeing how 
flagrant your theft was.’’ 

He stared. Poor child! how poorly 
she was clad, and her ungloved hands 
were thin and toil-worn. He felt a 
warm pity surge within him. Pity— 
and that yet warmer feeling which was 
something more than gratitude for a 
meal which had marked a turning point 
in his life. ‘‘I think you have made 
some mistake,’’ he said gently. ‘* Will 
you explain? ”’ 

She caught back her breath in a gasp 
of anger. How dared he pretend inno- 
cence of crime! ‘‘A mistake?’’ she 
echoed, her words coming thick and 
fast with deadly accusation. ‘‘ Was t 
by mistake that you deliberately stole 
the synopsis of my play from my desk 
when I left you alone for a few moments 
to fetch you food? Yes, you stole it, 
and—and used it. Oh, there can be no 
mistake! It is quite, quite plain. The 
play which is called your success—your 
triumph, is mine. You stole it from me. 
And I—I never dreamed it could be you. 
I thought it was the boys. I punished 
them, and all the time it was you—you.”’ 
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Her cheeks flamed. Her voice 
tragic in its self-abandon. 

As for James Blaunsley, he stood 
before her dumb and horrified. *‘ Is it 
possible you think I stole that paper 
deliberately? ’’ he asked. 

She gave a gesture of scorn. ‘‘ What 
else could I think?’’ she asked, and her 
eyes challenged him. 


was 


Blaunsley moved a step nearer. ‘“‘I 
swear to you I did no such thing,’’ he 
said hoarsely. ‘* The paper was blown 
across a hedge into the lane at my 
feet. I picked it up and read it. I 
saw that the idea was good and new. It 
was what I had longed to conceive—and 
had failed. I looked round; there was 
neither house nor cottage in sight. I 
felt that the paper had been thrown 
away as useless. I knew it was not use- 
less. If, I told myself, the author has 
no use for this, I have. It is mine. 1 
—I swear most solemnly that I had not 
the faintest suspicion that it belonged 
to you.’’ 

Helen Armiston looked at him 
steadily. It was impossible to doubt his 
word, and the girl was not one to have 
lost faith in her fellow creatures. Be- 
sides, had she not once dreamed of grey 
eyes, too?—thus making her resentment 
greater, when she believed perforce in 
their treachery. At the present moment 
her answer was eloquent in the most 
elaborate apology.  Flinging _ herself 
into Blaunsley’s vacated chair she bursi 
into tears. 

‘** I’m sorry,’’ he heard her falter, as 
he knelt down by her side, imploring her 
awkwardly ‘‘ not to bother.’’ ‘‘ I’m so 
very sorry. It must have been the boys 
after all.” 

‘* If only I’d known,”’ said Blaunsley 
miserably. ‘‘If only I'd guessed. 
Now mm 

He looked rather helplessly round the 
room and then back at the mute figure 
in the chair. 

Helen had risen, and was drying her 
eyes with a vigour which spoke elo- 
quently for the genuineness of her com- 
plexion. 
“It’s 





rather late,’’ he muttered. 
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‘* But if we could manage collaboration, 
and go shares E 

Their eyes 
shining. 

‘* You don’t mean it, really?’’ she 
faltered, ‘‘ but is it fair? After all, mine 
was only the idea.’’ 

‘* That’s all that counts nowadays,” 
he said gallantly. ‘‘ But still, if you 
are satisfied E 

Her face was April in its sunshine. 
‘* You’re a darling,’’ she cried, with the 
naiveté of a child. ‘‘ And I—oh, I’m 
so sorry I thought and said such horrid, 
horrid things about you.’’ 

He took her hand. ‘I should have 
deserved much more if they had been 
true, Miss Blue Eyes,’’ he said—and 
never realised what he had called her, 
till he saw the blush running rosvy-red 
from chin to brow. 





met. Helen’s were 





* * * * * 


But it was not till three months later 
that the happy ending came of which 
James Blaunsley had been dreaming for 
many weeks. 

And then—why it was spring time in 
the woods, and Colin and Guy—little 
villains—were off birds’-nesting instead 
of helping Helen pick primroses for 
Maggie, who was laid up at home with 
a broken ankle. But Helen did not 
mind, for James Blaunsley knew ll 
about primrose-picking, and some other 
things as well. 

It was the ‘‘ other things’ that Helen 
found far the most interesting, as they 
sat together on a fallen log, talking of 
the new play, which was going to be an 
even greater success than the first. 

And then—well, quite unconsciously 
they drifted away to another theme, so 
well worn and hackneyed that there 
surely would be no room for it in the 
world of fiction. No ‘‘ new idea’’ was 
here at all. And yet it was one never 
likely to go out of fashion. As for the 
plot, it was so simple that James had 
told it in a few words. 

It only remained for Miss Blue Eyes 
to write ‘‘ finis’’ to it. 

She raised her lips to his, smiling. It 
was such an easy task! 
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IN THE MATTER OF SARAH BROWN. 


By F. C. PHILIPS. 


*¢ TT’S all a tremendous worry,” said 
| Vansittart, feebly. 
Dr. Musgrave laughed. 
“I wish I could help you,’’ he 


returned. ‘““There was a _ young 
woman I knew who would have suited 
you in every respect. I’ve known her 


from a child and could have vouched for 
her character. She has been with some 
friends of mine as nurse, and is highly 
qualified. | Unfortunately, she has just 
got a situation; I enquired last night.’’ 
“* London teems,’’ groaned Vansittart, 
‘* with nurses who would have suited 
me in every respect but have just got a 


situation. Anyone else? ’”’ 
‘*No one else at the moment, I’m 
sorry to say. Why not advertise? ”’ 


‘* I have advertised. I have sent 
two advertisement to the ‘ Post,’ and 
had seven applicants in reply. Seven. 
Of those, three wore spectacles, and one 
had apparently had a paralytic stroke. 
It is most inconsiderate of Robbins, upon 
my word.”’ , 

‘** Robbins is the nurse who is leaving 
you? 

** Robbins is. But she is more—she 
is a treasure. I do not think I ever 
valued Robbins as she deserved till she 
gave me notice. She has been with the 
child ever since my wife died—three 
years—and I have never had a moment’s 
trouble or anxiety, and the responsibility 
of being a widower with a helpless baby 
to take care of is simply keeping me 
awake at night. The interviews, too, 
are rapidly giving me grey hairs. I 
betray my deplorable ignorance at every 
question. There ought to be a book 
published on the subject. ‘Hints to 
Widowers Engaging a Nurse.’ The 
wretches see my nervousness, and 
attempt to bully me when I say they 
won’t do. One girl does seem all right, 
however; she came from the Registry 
Office this morning.”’ 

The respectable practitioner rubbed 
his hands. 
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‘* Well, well,’’ he said, complacently, 
“*then your worries, after all, are over. 
You mustn’t look for too much, you 
know; you musn’t expect perfection. 
You have seen a suitable girl—the bothe 
is at an end.’’ 

Vansittart glared. 

‘* Over,’’ he echoed. ‘‘ At the end! 
Why, I’ve got to go and inquire into 
her references. I’ve got to journey to 
Twickenham, or Surbiton, or somewhere 
and intrude on a woman who has never 
heard of me, and interrogate, and 
catechise her until I shall be positively 
ashamed of myself. Never lose your 
wife, doctor ; you’re a medical man, take 
every precaution. To be the father of 
a delicate child, without a woman to 
engage a nurse for her, is the most awful 
position possible for the human imagina- 
tion to conceive.”’ 

And he was of the same opinion next 
day, when he found himself giving a 
nervous knock at the door of the trim 
little villa that proved to be his destina- 
tion. Vaguely, also, he was conscious 
that his own house compared badly with 
this maisonnette. The geraniums in 
the flower-boxes bloomed more freshly 
here; the arrangement of the window- 
curtains was more graceful. There was 
a spotlessness about the doorstep itself 
which he missed at home. 

**Is Mrs. Hillary in?’”’ 

She was in.- He was requested to 
walk into the drawing-room. _ He con- 
templated its screens, and china, and 
photographs, and ferns with augmented 
jealously. Verily a woman was indis- 
pensable to a house, and this one, he 
imagined, must be a nice woman. The 
things about seemed to attest it. Tant 
mieux, she would be the more likely to 
help him through the interview with 
kindness. He had the masculine dread 
of ridicule, and the thought that he 
would look absurd inquiring whether a 
servant was honest, and truthful, and 
sober, and competent was awful to him. 
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He turned as the door opened. 

** I have taken the liberty of calling ” 
—he began and then broke short with an 
exclamation ‘‘ Madge!”’ 

““Frank—Mr. Vansittart! Is it 


possible? ’” 
** More, it’s a fact. But—but how 
extraordinary. And vou _ haven't 


changed a bit.”’ 

She laughed. 

“* And you didn’t know it was I vou 
were coming to see? ’’’ 

“* T hadn’t an idea of it,’’ he explained. 
** After all these years and I didn’t know 
you were in England. I came—it 
sounds very silly—I came about a 
nurse’s character.”’ 

““A nurse? You—you are married 
then?” said Mrs. Hillary. 

“‘I married four years ago—I have 
been a widower for three. I’ve 
child—girl.”’ 

There was a little pause between 
them. He fingered his gloves, and his 
hostess played with a paper-knife. 

** Your husband is well, I trust? ’’ he 
asked at last with an effort. 

She gave a palpable start. They had 
once been so much to each other and now 
he did not even know she was a widow. 

**T lost him,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ soon 
after our marriage.” 

“* I—I beg your pardon. Poor Jack, 
we used to be very good friends before— 
at one time, I should say. You have 
a child? ”’ 

“* Bertie—a fine little fellow he is; 
you must see him before you leave. Of 
course, you will stay to ‘unch?”’ 

**T shall be very pleased,” said 
Vansittart. ‘‘ How strange it is to see 
you again, Madge. You have forgiven 
my hasty words when we parted, I 
hope.”’ 

**T am afraid I deserved them,”’ she 
confessed, humbly, ‘‘ but we were both 
young and very hot-headed. I am glad 
no harm was done. You were happy 
in your married life? ’’ 

** Y-e-s,’’ he said, ‘‘oh, yes, I was 
happy. And you?’’ 

** Jack was very kind and indulgent,”’ 
she murmured. ‘Oh, yes, I don’t 
suppose I merit any pity. But tell me 
—I did not understand—you have really 
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come about a servant’s character. Who 
is she?” 

** She is, I think, a ‘ Sarah Brown.’ ’”’ 
He consulted his letter-case. “* Yea; 
her name is Sarah Brown. I want her 
for my child. Recommend her if you 
can; another disappointment will kill 
me.”’ 

‘* You want her so badly? ’”’ 

‘* 1] want someone very badly—Sarah 
Brown, or otherwise. You can form 
no idea of what it is to be a father, Mrs. 
Hillary—Madge; the responsibility of 
engaging a nurse is rapidly shortening 
my life. 

‘“ Poor fellow,’’ said Mrs. Hillary, 
with compassion. ‘‘ Well, I should 
think Brown would suit you very well 
indeed; she is quite qualified, and, in 
fact, I’m rather sorry I parted with her.”’ 

‘Why did you part with her?’’ he 
inquired. ‘‘ You see I’m_ becoming 
au fait at the business. What was the 
cause of her leaving you?” 

‘* Temper,’’ she replied, ‘but to be 
quite, quite candid, I’m not sure the 
temper wasn’t on my side. Anyhow, I 
can give her a good character.”’ 

‘ Then that’s settled; how glad I am 
it’s over. You can’t think how I 
dreaded this interview with an 
unknown Mrs. Hillary, but somehow 
with you is wasn’t difficult at all, even 
the domestic part of it. You were 
always to be relied upon, Madge— 
always, with one exception, that to say. 
That is a likeness of you on the mantle- 
piece, may I look?”’ 

He took it down, and scrutinised it 
attentively. 

‘*Good,”’ he said, ‘‘ distinctly good. 
They’ve caught your expression. When 
was it done? Recently—indeed. And 
it might be the girl I took down to supper 
at the Richmond’s ball seven years 
ago.” He put the frame back and 
turned his gaze to the original. ‘‘ So 
might you,”’ he added. ‘‘ I’m a middle- 
aged man, and you aré just the same. 
Do you remember that night? You 
treated me very badly, Madge.”’ 

**You were very ungenerous, you 
mean,’’ she retorted gently. 

**Ungenerous? Nonsense. Three 
times—three valses running—you gave 
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Hillary against my express request. 
Well—well, he’s gone. Poor Hillary. 
And here are you and I, two lonely folks 
meeting again by the purest chance. Are 
you lonely? ’’ 

‘Sometimes a little lonely,’’ said 
Mrs. Hillary. ‘‘ But I have the child, 
you know; and you, too, have yours. 
She must be a great solace to you.’’ 

‘‘ If I might bring her to you some 
day,’’ he said, ‘‘it would please me 


awfully. She never sees a woman, 
except the servants, from one month’s 
end to another. Nor do I. We 


vegetate in that big gaunt house, the 
child and I, and in a manner that is 
positively pathetic.’’ 

The maid announced that luncheon 
was Served, and they went into the 
dining-room together. 

‘*Tf,’? continued Vansittart, when he 
had drunk a glass of very excellent 
sherry, and was turning his attention to 
a salmon cutlet, ‘‘if you would look us 
up occasionally when you could spare 
the time, it would be a real charity on 
your part; it would, indeed. Not 
alone to the baby, but to me. You— 
you make me younger, Madge, you make 
me forget seven whole years.’’ 

““Seven whole years?’’ echoed the 
lady. 

** Actually. In imagination I wear 
a rose in my buttonhole again, and am 
particular about the fit of my gloves. 
What an enchantress isa woman. You 
do all this in an hour, with a few kind 
words.”’ 

“* It would not be so very startling,”’ 
said Mrs. Hillary, ‘‘ if you really wore 
a‘ buttonhole.’ Come, let me find you 
one. And—yes—I must certainly make 
time to look you up one day. Your 
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condition, as you describe it, sounds 
simply heartrending.”’ 

She selected a rosebud from a glass 
on the table, and, taking advantage of 
the servant’s absence, pinned it in his 
coat. 

‘* That is better already,’’ she said, 

contemplating him critically, her head 
a little to one side. ‘* Do you know I 
think it was a very fortunate thing for 
you, my poor hermit, that Fate threw 
you in my way again. A few years 
more by yourself, and you would have 
been beyond repair. Now, you may 
still be done up.”’ 
‘*With care,’’ agreed Vansittart, 
with great care and skill, I incline to 
think it is possible. There is one thing, 
though, that continues to trouble me. 
Supposing Sarah Brown should leave? 
You have given me a_ nurse and 
I can view Robbins’s retirement with 
equanimity. But suppose Sarah should 
want to desert me, too? ’”’ 
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There must have been more signi- 
ficance in his tone than in his words, 
for Mrs. Hillary blushed and trifled with 
the strawberries nervously. 

‘** Sufficient for the day,’’ she mur. 
mured. 

‘*Is the good it has given me?’’ he 
concluded. ‘‘ Well, perhaps so. It 
has certainly been a very generous day, 
indeed. But you won't forbid me to 
look forward to the morrow, will you? 
A day like this without a ‘ to-morrow’ 
would be as bad as an_ hors-d’ceuvre 
without a dinner.’’ 

‘* In some ways,”’ said Mrs. Hillary, 
musingly, ‘‘ you are nicer than you usea 
to be. Look forward to to-morrow, by 
all means—if it should be fine, you may 
even pay me another visit with the 
child.’’ 
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MEDIAEVAL HOUSEKEEPING. 


Christmas Fare : 


Ancient and Modern. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


CCORDING to tradition and 

A Christmas numbers the Yule- 

tide fare of medieval England 

was crude but plentiful. The board 

*“groaned’’ with the weight of the 

victuals laid upon it, and the vintner 

was worn to a shadow by the amount of 

exercise he got in his never-ceasing pere- 
grinations trom cellar to dining-hall. 

The picture conjured up by the author 
of romance was verified a few years ago 
when the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission unearthed, from the documents 
in the possession of Sir George Wom- 
bell, particulars gleaned from the house- 
hold books of Sir William Fairfax, a 
knight of old who fared extremely well, 
judging from the menu in respect to the 
provender put before him on Christmas 
Day, 1572. 

From this document it would appear 
that when the genial host arrived down 
for breakfast on Thursday, December 
25th, he found prepared for his delecta- 
tion, brawn, beef and mustard, while in 
place of the coffee and tea of the twen- 
tieth century, nut-brown ale was the 
beverage wherewith the solids were 
washed down. For the common herd, 
by the way, only beef and beer were pro- 
vided, the brawn and mustard evidently 
being regarded as delicacies to be re- 
served for the more dainty appetites of 
those who sat above the salt. 

Although the simplicity of the first 
meal of the day suggested that the re- 
fections that followed would also be pro- 
vided wih provender plentiful but plain, 
in actuality it is found that the menu 
was arranged as though Gargantua was 
an expected guest. 

At dinner, for instance, the master 
sat down to a first course of brawn and 
mustard, frumenty (hulled wheat boiled 
in milk), boiled mallards, boiled knuckles 
of veal, nimble pies, peascods (a dish to 
which some measure of mystery is at- 
tached), a roast chine of beef, roast veal, 
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ruast swan, roast turkey, roast pig, 
cold crane pie, roast capon and baked 
venison. 

Having taken the keen edge off his 
appetite, *‘ my lord’’ was then regaled 
with ‘* gillye’’ (another mystery), roast 
conies, mallards, teals, one roast part- 
ridge, cold turkey pie, one roast wood- 
cock, and a tart. 

At supper time, Sir William had for 
his first course the choice of five boiled 
meats, roast beef, roast mutton, roast 
veal, cold crane pie, roast capons, baked 
verison and ‘“ dulcyttes,’’ while his 
second course comprised a second help- 
ing of the mysterious ‘‘ gillye,’’ divers 
roast cronies, roast mallards, roast 
teals, roast pheasants, cold turk-y pie, 
roast partridge, and a tart with which 
to toy. After supper came oblivion. 

In the days when this Spartan fare 
was enjoyed by our ancestors, Fridays 
and Saturdays were fast days; ‘ir 
William, therefore, might possibly have 
had time to recover to his normal weight 
and girth after his Christmas dinner 
before his digestion was again called 
upon to work what must have been over- 
time. 

It is not altogether certain that Sir 
William would recuperate durimg this 
period of abstention, for the medizval 
fasting man had decidedly peculiar ideas 
as to what constituted a fast. Thus, 
from the same source, we learn that one 
Friday’s supper of the Archbishop of 
York, in 1579, included the following 
dishes that hardly suggest a_ very 
restricted diet or a lean and hungry pre- 
late:—Three salads, butter, soup, two 
boiled chickens, eggs ip broth, turbot 
broth, salt ling, white herrings, keling, 
turbot pie, fresh salmon, roast capon, 
baked venison, and dulcet. 

That the right reverend gentleman 
should not faint for lack of sustenance, a 
second course was provided by his 
minions in the kitchen, comprising a 
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chine of salmon, roast rabbits, roast 
conger, roast chickens, salmon trout, 
roast kid, brite, fresh ling, conger in 
sauce, roast pullets, roast tench, Floren- 
tine, tench in jelly, and tart. 

A prophetic paraphrase of that popular 
song, ‘‘ To-morrow will be Friday,’’ by 
a medieval chef to a prominent prelate 
would have been decidedly instructive 
after this passage of time. 

What troubles the modern housewife 
in respect to the generous fare provided 
by her predecessors is how anyone, in 
an age that knew not multi-millionaires 
or Trusts, could pay the weekly books. 
It were easier, to her mind, to live on 
not much more than nothing, than have 
to defray the culinary expenditure of a 
mediaeval mansion. 

The key to the situation, however, 
lies in the fact that the boiled chickens 
of the fasting prelate did not cost him 
more than fourpence. 

Although the householder’ with a 
fixed income derived from consols finds 
it difficult to believe, it is generally held 
that a rise in prices is accompanied, or 
at least followed, by an aggrandisement 
of income. Where prices are high, says 
in effect the economist, wages are like- 
wise elevated. This, by the way, is the 
kind of argument that renders the 
possessors of a fixed income thoughtful. 
Bearing this axiom in mind, it is quite 
conceivable that those, to whom the 
household expenses in the reign of the 
third: Richard appeal with considerable 
force, might, if they were living in those 
halcyon days, discover that an income 
proportionate to that they at present 
enjoy, would have had an even smaller 
puichasing power than it has to-day. 

The Christmas cygnet, for instan-:e, 
even though. it cost but fourpence, or 
the Yule-tide heron, notwithstanding 
that sixteen pence would have purchased 
it, might not appeal to everybody, but 
the very idea that partridges were to be 
hought for 4d. each, tame ducks for 
24d., teal for 2d., rabbits for 4d., and 
snipe for a penny apiece, is sufficient to 
bring tears to the eyes of the gourmet 
in straitened circumstances. His 
condition, however, if not overcome by 
a timely administration of the salts 
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bottle might by chance be relieved by a 
gentle hint to the effect that pepper at 
an ever. later date was assessed at £15 
an ounce. 

Some few years ago there was cele- 
brated at Pavia the fourth centenary cf 
the consecration of the famous Carthu- 
sian monastery of Certosa, which 
ceremony was performed one century 
after the corner stone had been ‘aid in 
the presence of 60,000 spectators 

Naturally an occasion so important 
could not, in 1497, be permitted to com: 
and go without a considerable amount 
of feasting, and, by great good fortune, 
the details of the repast that have been 
preserved to this day are of the fullest. 
Although the quantities of the pro- 
vender provided for the delectation of 
the élite, such as 300lbs. of beef and 
veal, a like weight of trout, 50lbs. 
of sturgeon, 400lbs. shell-fish, 2,530 
gallons of red wine, 100lbs. cheese, 
and 18,000 eggs, are likely to render the 
thrifty housewife aghast, it is the price 


demanded for these commodities that 
will fill the average man with awe. 


Pheasants that cost 6/8 a head when 
Diocletian fixed the tariff of prices for 
the whole Roman Empire in 303 a.p., 
and were, as provender went, decidedly 
expensive in the era of Richard III., 
cost a pretty penny in Certosa 400 years 
ago, a single bird being apprised at a 
sum (74$d.) that would have purchased 
a brace of Christmas turkeys or 5} 
gallons of good red wine. Meat 
generally, in those halcyon days, was to 
be purchased at Id. a pound—there 
were no Beef Trusts then—trout and 
sturgeon at 3d. a pound, cheese fetched 
2d. a pound, while a kid was assessed 
at 9d. For the table of the Cardinal, 
59 bunches of asparagus were prepared, 
each bunch costing 3d., together with 
10 capons, 14 turkeys, 40 chickens, 50 
quail, and no fewer than 500 crumpets, 
a delicacy, when provided in such bulk, 
that is suggestive of sinister Borgian 
machinations. 


That eminently Christmassy fruit, 


the orange, is generally regarded as a 
nineteenth century innovation, so far as 
its cheapness is concerned, but 300 years 
ago the price was not exactly exor- 
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bitant, seeing that one thousand fetched 
10d. in France, while in 1520, even in 
England five could be purchased for a 
penny. With regard to prices in 
general in the early sixteenth century, 
some interesting information was re- 
cently elicited from the old Church- 
wardens’ book of Pyrton, in Oxford- 
shire. 

From this medieval housekeeping 
document, the twentieth century house- 
wife learns that for the festivity called 
the ‘‘Church Ale’’ the following 
expenses were incurred:—‘‘ 20 calves, 
20/-; eight sheep, 26/6; 3 bush. wheat, 
10/6; 4 bush. of malt for roasting the 
mete, 1/3; for the minstrels, 10/-; and 
for spice, 2/7.’’ A shilling for a calf 
does not appear to be exorbitant; 
indeed, it was probably cheap, even ai 
that era, for some little time later other 
housekeeping accounts show that at a 
time when beef was 14d. per lb. a loin 
of veal cost as much as 2/-. 

With prices running as low as those 
just recorded, the matrimonially- 
inclined would have but little reason tor 
hesitating before making the plunge, 
and even the young man, whose fiancée 
finally secured £45 damages from him 
for breach of promise a few years ago, 
who wrote to his lady love, apropos of 
the home he was preparing for her, that 
he ‘‘had made a start and got a 
canary,’’ would soon have gathered 
together the remaining necessities, 
especially of the feathered variety, had 
he gone to work with a little more 
vigour than he apparently displayed. 

An insight into the Christmas 
accounts that Sir Guy Carleton was 
called upon to defray during the Ameri- 
can War of Independence was recently 
afforded the housewife of to-day, when 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
dealt with some of the volumes. of 
American MSS in the Royal Institution. 
From these documents we learn that Sir 
Guy, for the two months, November 24, 
1782, to January 26, 1783, paid his 
barber £2 8s. 6d., powder being 
entered at 3/- a pound, a pot of pomatum 
6/-, and a tooth-brush 2/6. Hs tea cost 
him from 10/- to 24/- a pound, powdered 
sugar was 1/8, macaroni 5/6, sago 
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6/-, truffles £1 16s. a pound, white 
pepper 8/-, ham and Gloucester cheese 
both 3/- a pound, a bottle of mushrooms 
cost him 12/-, another of capers 10/-, 
and a third of mustard 6/-. Lemons at 
that period were 8/- a dozen, hair ribbon 
cost 6/-, thread stockings 6/9, while a 
yard of white satin entailed the outlay 
of a sovereign. 

That warfare would make a differ- 
ence to the British Officers’ Christmas 
bills is only natural, but that the differ- 
ence between the war prices of 1782 and 
the peace prices of two decades before 
was not extraordinary was indicated by 
some old bills (two of which for thatch- 
ings were signed with the quaint mark 
of a thatcher’s comb) that were un- 
earthed a few months ago when an 
ancient thatched house at Shipdham 
(Norfolk) was being re-roofed. From 
these accounts, which show that the 
average day’s wage for a handicrafts- 
man was 1/6, it is apparent that Christ- 
mas cheer in the shape of brandy and 
rum cost 11/- per gallon, Hyson tea 16/- 
per lb., Pekoe 10/6 per lb., while the 
sugar entering the plum pudding of the 
period cost 7d. a lb. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century prices ruled high on the whole, 
even from a twentieth century point of 
view, as can be gathered from an 
account, dated 1809, sent out by 
‘* Thomas Dawnay, grocer, baconman, 
and cheesemonger,’’ of Aylesbury, 
which was discovered a few years ago. 
Salt, for instance, cost 4d. per Ib. in 
the year of Corunna, and saltpetre was 
double the price asked for that commo- 
dity to-day. Brown paper at Ild. a 
quire is not exactly a store price, and 
bacon at 9d. a Ib. wholesale will com- 
mend itself to but few housekeepers. 
Rice fetched 6d. per lb., and sugar 86/- 
a hundredweight, or 94d. per Ib.; but 
that the farmer reaped some advant- 
age from. high prices will be gathered 
from the entry: ‘‘ One peck of yellow 
peas 7/6.’ 

A hundred odd years ago good tea 
cost 15/- a pound, and the quartern loaf 
(at Christmas, 1880) was sold in London 
for 1/9, prices that to-day would reduce 
paterfamilias to a state of despair. 








From a Drawing by Chris Hammond 
THE LOVERS. 
Silence in love bewrays more woe 
Than words, though ne’er so witty ; 
A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity. 


—Sir Water RALeicu, 1552-1618. 
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MISS GINA PALERME, 


a Continental favorite who is meeting with much success in the 
at the Adelphi Theatre. 
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‘* Dancing Mistress,’ 
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ORMAN BOWER turned from 
his own monoplanes, Nos. 2 and 
3 on the cards of the Minchester 


Aviation Meet, and looked towards the ‘ 


other end of the large hangar where 
stood another monoplane of similar pat- 
tern. if only it were possible to weaken 
one or two of the thin steel rods by 
which the planes of that machine were 
manipulated, so that under a sharp ten- 
sion they would snap; if that could be 
accomplished he might even yet win the 
race on the morrow. But he knew 
that any such tampering required a far 
more skilled workman than himself if 
it were to go undetected. 

He moved to the entrance of the 
hangar, and stood gazing into the avia- 
tion ground, over which the dusk was 
stealing in a deep grey mist. A short 
distance away he could distinguish a 
group of three figures, two of which he 
recognised—one as Sidney Colton, the 
owner of the other monoplane; the 
second as Margaret Douglas, the pretty 
girl to whom Colton was betrothed. A 
loud, cheery voice told him that the 
other member of the trio was Mr. 
Stephen Douglas, the girl’s father. 

**No, Sidney, my boy, you won’t per- 
suade us to stay in Minchester,’’ the 
old gentleman was saying. ‘* Why, 
there isn’t a respectable hotel in the 
place. But don’t you worry; I shall 
bring Madge over in the car, and 
although we may not get here in time 
for the early events we shall see you win 
your big race right enough.”’ 

Bower scowled as he heard the 
words, and cursed savagely under his 
breath. 
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‘* To think that only that young fool 
stands between me and three thousand 
pounds,”’ he growled. ‘‘ I have held my 
own against him all the week, and now 
that the final contest has come he will 
beat me, and he knows it as well as I 
do.”’ 

These two men, Norman Bower and 
Sidney Colton, at present stood equal 
in the competition for the three 
thousand pounds stakes offered to the 
winner of the greatest number of events 
during the meet, and the coming race 
would decide the victor. Altogether 
five airmen had entered for the speed 
contest, but it was well known that the 
winner rested between Bower and 
Colton, and Bower knew that under 
ordinary conditions his rival would win. 

‘“*Curse it!’’ he continued, aloud. 
‘‘I wish Colton and his confounded 
monoplane were . 

‘* Matches, sir?’’ 

He swung round and found himself 
confronted with one of the many 
hawkers that frequented the aviation 
ground. The man had the cringing 
demeanour of his class, but he peered 
very sharply at Bower out of the corners 
of his watery eyes. 

‘““No, I don’t. You’ve no business 
to be in the ground at all at this hour; 
you’d better clear out sharp, unless you 
want to get into trouble.’’ 

‘** Don’t you recognise me, guv’nor? ”’ 

Bower looked closely into the man’s 
face and started slightly. 

“You are known as Joe Cooke, I 
believe.’’ he said, glancing round to see 
if anyone were in sight. But Colton 
and his friends had disappeared in the 
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gloom, and the neighbourhood appeared 
deserted. 

** Don’t be so bloomin’ offhand. You 
needn’t be afraid of me givin’ you away 
now you’ve got a decent job.”’ 

‘Well, what do you want ?”’ 

‘* I’m stony-broke or I shouldn’t be on 
this lay. A quid or two for old times’ 
sake would be very handy.”’ 

The airman. looked thoughtfully at 
the disreputable being before him. He 
had made the man’s acquaintance 
several years previously at a_ time 
when he had been involved in a very 
shady piece of business in which Joe 
Cooke had taken a prominent part; but 
in those days Cooke had been one of the 
most expert jewel thieves at large; 
whereas now he appeared to be existing 
as a hawker and probably as a pick- 
pocket. 

** You seem to have come down in the 
world,’’ remarked Bower drily. 

** Yes; thanks to bad luck and drink.’’ 

The other man nodded abstractedly ; 
his thoughts had taken another direc- 
tion. It suddenly occurred to him that 
Cooke was remarkably skilful with all 
the tools necessary to the professional 
burglar, and, if he could only be trusted, 
was the very person to successfully 
undertake the damaging of Sidney 
Colton’s aeroplane. 

‘** Well, what do you say? ’’ demanded 
Cooke, impatiently. 

‘* Meet me at the end of the coppice 
outside the aviation ground in twenty 
minutes’ time. I have a job I want 
you to do which will be worth consider- 
ably more than a quid to you.”’ 

‘**You ain’t foolin’ me? ’”’ 

** No. I mean what I say; but 1 
don’t want to be seen talking here, 
people might suspect something.” 

‘*That you’d been doctorin’ some- 
body else’s aeroplane, for instance,”’ 
remarked Cooke with a meaning look, 
as he moved away into the darkness. 

It was scarcely the appointed time 
when Bower strolled over to the coppice 
and found Cooke already awaiting him. 
He drew the man into the shadow of 
the trees and as concisely as possible 
explained what he wanted him to do. 
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‘* But I don’t want you to attempt it 
if you don’t think it can be effected so 
as to escape notice.’’ 

‘*T reckon I could manage it.”’ 

‘* And remember that though the rods 
must be weakened as I have told you, 
you must not make them so fragile that 
they will break before the extra strain 
is put on them.”’ 

‘**T say I could do it.” 

** And will? ”’ 

‘* That depends how much the job is 
worth.”’ 

‘‘ I'll stand you twenty pounds.’’ 

‘*T should just think you will! Why, 
the man may break his neck, and look 
what that would mean, if the cause was 
traced to me. I know you stand to 
make three thousand clear, besides what 
you like to back yourself for.” 

‘* The betting has been on such a smal] 
scale, that my indulging in it to any 
large extent would only arouse suspicion 
after the race was over. I quite realise 
your danger—and mine. I will make 
the offer a hundred pounds if the affair 
is successful, and twenty pounds if you 
carry out your work and it fails; take it 
or leave it, as you please.’’ 

‘*Suppose I refuse and inform the 
police? ”’ 

‘“ You have more sense, I hope. Do 
you think they would pay any attention 
to what was said by you, a ‘ wanted’ 
man? You would only be running your 
head into a noose.”’ 

Cooke made no reply, but stood 
meditatively chewing the end of a wisp 
of grass he had stuck in the corner of 
his mouth. 

““T'll do it,’’ he said suddenly. 





'** Stand me three quid on account. I 


shall have to buy my tools.’’ 

‘“Very well; only don’t spend the 
surplus in drink.”’ 

** One thing, guv’nor; how am I to get 
into the hangar? ”’ 

‘““The place is only a_ temporary 
erection. You will easily be able to 
remove a couple of planks from the side 
wall. The aeroplane you want is the first 
one at the end nearest to us. No. 11 
machine it is; you will see the number 
on a large card on each side of the 
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framework. There is a long window 
in the roof over the machine and as the 
moon will be at the full you ought to 
have enough light to work by; at any 
rate don’t use a lamp unless you are 
forced to it, for a night watchman is 
stationed at the entrance to the 
hangar.’’ 

When the details of the scheme had 
been arranged the two men parted, 
Norman Bower going towards his 
lodg gs, and Joe Cooke turning in the 
opposite direction towards the village. 
The hawker grinned to himself as he 
jingled his three sovereigns and 
thought of the simple ruse by which he 
had obtained them, for he already 
possessed the tools mentioned to Bower ; 
and in spite of the warning he had 
received he made his way to the 
‘*Minchester Arms,” and established 
himself there for the evening. 


It was Cooke’s boast that he had not 
been drunk for years, and in one sense 
he probably spoke the truth; he was so 
saturated with alcohol that the addition 
of further quantities seemed entirely 
without effect. But recently he had 
not even had money to purchase drink, 
and the liquor he swallowed on this par- 
ticular evening was not without some 
result. He appeared sober enough, and 
at closing time turned into the street 
with a quick steady step, but his head 
throbbed and his brain was not as clear 
as he could have desired. 

He walked straight to the little attic 
where he lived, and during the next two 
hours prepared his instruments and 
mixed a paste with which to fill the dents 
he would be obliged to make upon the 
rods of the aeroplane. Then, as the hour 
of one sounded over the deserted village, 
he set out upon his work. 

The sky was overspread with heavy 
clouds, which obscured the moon; ex- 
cept at irregular intervals when a pale 
light broke through a rift in the 
blackness overhead, Cooke had much 
difficulty in distinguishing the way to 
the aviation ground. In the darkness 
the roads were unfamiliar and’ perplex- 
ing, and to make matters worse his 
mind refused to work connectedly, and 
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when at length he reached the flying 
field he stumbled half way round it and 
came suddenly to the end of the hangar 
before he realised his exact position. 

The night watchman was assuredly 
asleep or he would have heard Cooke’s 
approach ; and even if he had not noticed 
that, he would have been attracted by 
the sounds caused by the wrenching of 
two planks as Cooke removed them from 
the wall of the hangar. 


Having satisfied himself that he was 
unobserved, Cooke wriggled into the 
opening he had made. The hole was 
small and the exertion of getting through 
it sent the blood buzzing to his head, 
and when he rose to his feet inside the 
hangar the surroundings swam before 
his eyes. The clouds had now divided, 
revealing a section of clear sky, and a 
full moon cast its light through the glass 
panes in the roof of the hangar and dis- 
closed a long line of aeroplanes. The 
machine nearest at hand was a mono- 
plane bearing a large white card upon 
which Cooke saw the number eleven ; or 
was it a thousand one hundred and 
eleven ? he asked himself. But no; as 
he became steadier his surroundings 
appeared to steady also and the four 
strokes merged into two. 

The light was not very strong, but 
Cooke decided to work by it, and was 
soon cautiously filing the rods he had 
been instructed to weaken; he also 
attacked several other parts of the gear 
controlling the planes. When he had 
satisfied himself that an ‘“‘ accident ’’ had 
been rendered inevitable, he carefully 
covered the traces of his work with the 
paste he had made, and to accomplish 
this successfully he was obliged to use 
his electric flash-light several times. 

He stood some moments listening 
intently before he left the hangar, but 
all was quiet, and he scrambled back 
through the opening feeling confident 
that he had aroused no suspicion. He 
replaced the planks as he had found them 
and returned to his attic, where he slept 
with untroubled conscience until the 
morning. In the light of day, however, 
he realised more clearly the seriousness 
of what he had done and decided to 
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spend the next few days away from 
Minchester, until he had made certain 
that the scheme had not miscarried, and 
that he was safe from discovery. 


Unfortunately for himself, he left the 
village on foot, and as walking proved 
dry work he found it necessary to call at 
every hostelry he came upon; as these 
calls were lengthy and frequent, his 
progress was slow, and midday found 
him comfortably seated in an inn about 
seven miles from Minchester. 


He had found a companion almost as 
befuddled as himself, and as their con- 
versation turned to the aviation meet, 
Cooke’s talk became free, if not at times 
quite intelligible. 


**T tell yer this ’ere Bower is goin’ 
ter win. I know what I’m talkin’ 
about ; you think I’m a fool, but I ain’t. 
I know ’ow ter use a file as well as any 
man, an’ a jolly sight better than most.’’ 
Here he drew a sovereign from his 
pocket and with a leer held it up for 
his friend to see. No. 11 don’t stand 
a chance; his machine is rotten, rotten 
to the core; and he’ll only get to ’eaven 
or t’other place I’m thinking’.”’ 


9, 





“Yer don’t mean 


‘I don’t mean what? I merely ses 
as someone has been doctorin’ No. 11 
aeroplane. Not me; o’ course not. I 
shouldn’t know ’ow to, should I? ’’ 

His friend gave him a violent nudge 
of warning, and looking up Cooke saw 
a man standing in the doorway. The 
stranger turned away apparently 
unaware of the two men in the bar-room 
and entered the inn parlour on the 
opposite side of the entrance passage. 

**You’d better be careful, mate, or 
you'll be in trouble,’’ advised Cooke’s 
companion. 

They heard the stranger give instruc- 
tions for the filling of a luncheon basket ; 
and looking out of the window saw that 
a motor-car had drawn up outside the 
inn. The occupants were an old 
gentleman and a girl, whose faces 
seemed familiar to Cooke; as no doubt 
they were, for Mr. Douglas and his 
daughter were regular visitors to the 
aviation ground. 


‘** Oh, hurry. up, Jack,’’ called the girl 
in impatience, ‘‘ I am sure we shall be 
late.’’ 

‘“ We have plenty of time,”’ returned 
a voice from the entrance to the inn, and 
Cooke and his friend saw the stranger 
move towards the car. ‘“‘ It’s unfortu- 
nate we forgot our own basket; but we 
must get one here or go without, for we 
shall get nothing in Minchester to-dav. 
I want to speak to you in here a motent, 
father,’’ he added to the old genth‘man. 

Mr. Douglas grumbled at being dis- 
turbed, but dismounted from the car and 
followed his son into the inn parlour. 
As they entered the room Jack Douglas 
closed the door behind them. 

‘“What do you want now?” 
demanded Mr. Douglas senior. 

‘*T have just overheard a fellow talk- 
ing in the bar, and I think he has been 
tampering with Sidney Colton’s 
aeroplane.’”’ 

‘*Nonsense. Don’t be  absurd,”’ 
returned the old man irritably. 

Jack Douglas related what he had 
seen and heard, and his father looked 
a trifle more serious. 

‘‘It looks rather suspicious,’’ he 
admitted. ‘‘ But the man did not say 
that he himself had interfered with the 
machine? ’’ 

‘‘No; but there is the sovereign to 
account for.’’ 

‘*M—m, yes; there may be some- 
thing in what you say, although I think 
you’re probably quite wrong. What 
do you want to do?”’ 

‘*] think we had better charge the 
fellow with crippling Sidney's machine. 
If he won't admit it, we can hurry on 
to the aviation ground and ask to have 
the monoplane carefully examined before 
the beginning of the race.’’ 

‘* Very well. Do as you please.”’ 

The two men accordingly entered the 
bar where Cooke was still sitting, and 
at the sight of them he moved uneasily 
in his seat and half rose to leave the 
place. 

‘‘Now, my man,’’ said young 
Douglas, authoritatively, ‘‘1 may tell 
you that we know all about the way vou 
have crippled Mr. Colton’s aeroplane, 
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SHE WOULD HAVE FALLEN HAD HE NOT CAUGHT HER IN HIS ARMS. 
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so the sooner you make a clean breast 
of the whole matter, the better. There 
is still time to prevent yourself being a 
murderer.”’ 

In a more sober condition Joe Cooke 
would not have been so easily deceived, 
but in this instance the bluff had the 
desired effect, and he rapidly made a 
confession of the whole affair, taking 
care to put most of the blame on 
Norman Bower’s shoulders. 

‘“ You will have to accompany us,’’ 
ordered Mr. Douglas senior, leading the 
way to the motor-car. ‘‘ Get into the 
back of the car, quick ; we have none too 
much time. If the plot is stopped I will 
see that you get off lightly, but if it 
succeeds you will suffer the full penalty 
of the law.”’ 

They hurriedly thrust Cooke into the 
motor-car, and while they were doing so 
his companion took the opportunity to 
steal away unobserved. 

“What is the matter?’’ asked 
Margaret Douglas, in bewilderment. 

‘“ The man has been tampering with 
one of the aeroplanes—a biplane,’’ said 
Jack Douglas, with a meaning look at 
his father. ‘‘ So we are going to investi- 
gate the matter and hand the fellow over 
to the authorities.’’ 

‘‘Let her rip,’’ he added to the 
chautteur, ‘‘ never mind the limit." 

They had scarcely gone a couple of 
miles, however, before there was a sharp 
report from the side of the car and a 
bad puncture in one of the front tyres 
brought them to a standstill. Young 
Douglas and the chauffeur hastened to 
remove the detachable wheel and put the 
spare one on in its place, while Mr. 
Douglas, senior, strode up and down by 
the side of the car unable to hide his 
vexation at the delay. 

‘*T am sure we shall be late,’’ he 
ejaculated. ‘‘We have only seven 
minutes if they start to time, and there 
isn’t a telephone in the neighbourhood, 
worse luck. Damn you, you villain!”’ 
he went on vehemently, turning to 
Cooke. 

‘* But what does it matter if we are a 
trifle late? ’’ enquired Margaret mildly. 
‘‘ If the biplane has not already been 
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used, it will not be for some time yet, 
for all the machines in the race are mono- 
planes.”’ 

“*Yes, of course; no, it doesn’t matter 
much,’’ returned Mr. Douglas ab- 
stractedly, as he anxiously studied the 
hands of his watch. ‘* Only five minutes 
now. Hang it, haven’t you got that 
wheel right yet?”’ 

He strode backwards and forwards, his 
pace gradually increasing until he was 
almost running and his breath came in 
gasps. 

‘* There is a biplane in the air,’’ cried 
Margaret, excitedly. She had taken 
out the field-glasses and was looking 
through them in the direction of the 
aviation ground. ‘‘ Oh, it’s coming 
down now.”’ 

‘* They’re clearing the ground for the 
race, I expect; and we’ve barely four 
minutes.”’ 


’ 


‘*Oh, do be quiet,’’. exclaimed Jack 
Douglas tersely. ‘* Get into the car; 
we are all but ready.”’ 

Mr. Douglas scrambled into his seat, 
followed by his son. Both men.were 
greatly excited and could not conceal the 
fact. 

‘‘ Why must we be there before the 
race?’’ demanded Margaret sharply, 
lcoking from one to the other. ‘* There 
is some reason.”’ 

‘** Because I ain’t touched no biplane ; 
I’ve faked Sidney Colton’s monoplane,”’ 
muttered Cooke from the back of the 
car. 

‘*Is it true?’’ she asked, her fingers 
tightening on her father’s arm. A look 
into their faces told her that it was so, 
even before they replied. 

The car started again, and the air 
seemed to whistle by them as they rushed 
along between the hawthorn hedges. 
Happily there was little traffic, most of 
the visitors having already arrived in 
Minchester ; but several times they only 
just escaped running down parties of 
cyclists. As they approached the 
neighbourhood of the aviation ground 
pedestrians scattered before them; a 
policeman appeared in front of the car 
and only sprang back in time to save 
himself from sudden death; a hawker’s 
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barrow was upset and his wares 
scattered. But only the chauffeur was 
aware of these things ; three tense figures 
had their eyes fixed on the stands which 
marked the aviation ground, and saw 
nothing of their immediate surround- 
ings. The two men sat erect with set 
countenances and clenched fists, while 
Margaret leaned anxiously forward, her 
fingers ceaselessly twisting the handker- 
chief she held. ‘ 

A report from the starting cannon told 
them the race had begun, although the 
aeroplanes had not yet risen into view. 

The crowd at the entrance to the 
ground parted before them, and the car 
sped down the rough track, between the 
stands and into the aviation field itself. 
A cry of protest greeted them, but they 
scarcely heard it; an indrawing of the 
breath, which sounded half sigh, half 
groan, broke from the trio as they saw 
that the aeroplanes were in the air, 
travelling at full speed. 

The car drew up in front of the judge’s 
enclosure, and before it came to a stand- 
still Jack Douglas had risen to his feet 
and shouted his warning. 

‘* Stop the race; stop the race. No. 
11 is not safe.”’ 

But before his words had been under- 
stood a cry of horror broke from the 
assembled crowd and he swung round 
in time to see one of the monoplanes 
crash to the earth and crumple up. 

Jumping from the car he ran towards 
the fallen aeroplane, followed by the 
officials from the enclosure; but the slim 
figure of Margaret was already speeding 
across the field in the same direction. As 
she neared the wreckage, however, she 
slackened her pace and suddenly stopped 
dead, for near her one of the other 
monoplanes was alighting, and she saw 
that the machine was numbered elever 
and contained the familiar form of 
Sidney Colton. 

With a little cry she turned towards 
him, then staggered, and would have 
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fallen had not he hastened forward and 
caught her in his arms. 

““What is it, dear?’’ he enquired 
gently. 

‘* We thought it was you; we thought 
it was you,’ she murmured. 

‘Thank heaven, Sidney, thank 
heaven,’’ exclaimed Mr. Douglas, 
breathlessly, coming up to them. 

‘*It is a very sad affair,’’ ventured 
Colton, unable to see anything for which 
to offerthanks. ‘‘ The poor fellow must 
be seriously injured, possibly killed.”’ 

The two men led Margaret to the 
motor-car, where they were shortly 
afterwards joined by Jack Douglas. 

‘* The man is dead,’’ he announced. 
‘* The machine is No. 2, and _ held 
Norman Bower.”’ 

‘* Bower? ’’ echoed Mr. Douglas. 

‘*Yes. The man’s scheme recoiled 
upon himself. The aeroplanes are 
numbered in Roman figures, and it 
would appear that Cooke got to the 
wrong end of the hangar and in the half 
light mistook the Roman two for the 
English eleven, and crippled the wrong 
machine.”’ 

‘* Then Cooke is responsible for the 
accident after all,’’ said Mr. Douglas, 
looking towards the back of the car. 

But Joe Cooke had taken advantage 
of the excitement and made good his 
escape. Afterwards he probably heard 
what had happened and realised his mis- 
take, but-no trace was ever found of him. 

Two of the other competitors in the 
race had remained in the air and finished 
the course and one of them was declared 
winner, so that Bower and Colton still 
stood equal ; but considering the circum- 
stances, and as there was no one to put 
forward a claim on behalf of Bower, the 
judges decided to award Colton the 
whole of the prize stakes. 

‘*And what shall you do with the 
money? "’ enquired Mr. Douglas. 

‘* Give it to Margaret as a wedding 
present.”’ 
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By BRADFORD ALLAN. 


VEN in these days of aeroplanes, 

E wireless telegraphy, and _ the 

other adjuncts to a strenuous 
modernity, there are still some places 
in this much-maligned old country of 
ours which seem to continue on their 
way undisturbed through the ages, re- 
taining the while some part of the 
atmosphere of their bygone days. Such 
spots are, unfortunately, few and far 
between, and are getting regrettably 
fewer as time goes on, but the Queen 
of them all remains in the shelter of her 
western hills, placid in her uninter- 
rupted serenity. Such is the city of 
Bath. ’ 

The very name of Bath recalls the 
long-dead history of our country; when 
we hear it we conjure up visions of 
baths set up by .those bath-builders 
famed throughout the centuries, the 
Romans. Then the autocratic reign of 
the great Beau Nash flits through our 
minds or the incidents of a Pickwickian 
visit of later date, and, finally, Bath of 
to-day, celebrated for its waters, taken 
either internally or externally, and 
esteemed as a rendezvous of the best 
society. 

Bath is essentially well named. For 
all the time of its existence it has been 
primarily a bath. All the inhabitants of 
the town that has grown round the 
famous hot springs have come there 
merely in connection with the baths in 
some capacity or other. ‘The amuse- 
ments and social functions are solely 
for the delectation of the patients. The 
very society just mentioned has collected 
only because the yellowy-brown waters 
of this old West of England city are so 
efficacious as an antidote to those ills 
of the flesh which are the price exacted 
by the pleasures of the great. 

Like many another great old city, the 
origin of Bath has supplied material for 
more than one myth formerly recounted 
for the delectation of the credulous. 
One of these stories invested one 
Bladud, son and heir of the British King 
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Hudibras, with a knowledge of the black 
art and possession of all those powers 
of evil dependent on the same. ‘| hrough 
his magic skill he is reported to have 
given the springs their healing virtues, 
and then set up a temple to the heathen 
goddess, which was later identified by 
the Romans with their own Minerva. 
For years he continued in such wonder- 
ful deeds, until at length he essayed to 
fly, and, having made wings, fastened 
them on, and made his ascent. ‘* But 
lo!’’ says the chronicler, who actually 
records this story as serious history, 
‘* He fell in with contrary winds, and 
his strength failed, the strings snapped, 
his rigging got out of order, and down 
he fell. He pitched on the roof of 
Apollo’s temple, and was dashed to 
pieces.’ 

Another story similarly refers to 
Bladud as son of King Hudibras, but 
here he is supposed, at the height of his 
popularity as heir apparent in his 
father’s court, to have suddenly become 
affected with the terrible disease of 
leprosy, and to have been cast out to 
earn his living as best he might. For 
this end he hired himself out to an in- 
habitant of the village of Keynsham, 
near Bath, as swineherd, and all went 
well until Bladud made the discovery 
that the pigs had caught his malady 
from him, and, in order to prevent this 
fact from coming to the owner’s notice, 
he made an excuse to take his herd 
farther afield than was usual. The 
place he chose to feed the swine was 
the hill-slopes to the north of Bath, near 
which were the springs with their won- 
derful healing powers. ‘These springs 
were soon discovered by the pigs, and 
when they had wallowed in the muddy 
shallows they became entirely cured. 
Bladud, having observed this, bathed 
himself in the water, with a similar re- 
Sult, and now that he was cured was 
welcomed back to Court with enthu- 
siasm. But he soon left to return to the 
place of his cure, where he erected 
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baths and built a magnificent city, 
living there as prince and king until a 
stupid fancy seized him to fly in the air 
like a bird, resulting in an accident 
similar to that mentioned in the other 
story. It is wonderful how often the 
ancients made use of flight to denote the 
impossible, at which even the most 
heroic figures in their mythology fail, a 
belief which is only at the present day 
being gradually eradicated from the 
minds of the great majotity of people. 

In recounting the first of these two 
myths I mentioned a goddess, whom 
the Romans afterwards identified with 
Minerva. This was a native divinity by 
name Sul. The identification of her 
attributes with the Roman goddess is 
due to their both being the deity of 
medicine, giving strength, stirring men 
to active life and other similar subjects. 
Later we find the identification so com- 
plete that the names are linked together, 
and we find references to dea-Sul- 
Minerva. 
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This, then, establishes the important 
fact that the medicinal value of the Bath 
springs was known to the Ancient 
Britons, and that they were a recognised 
remedy for certain complaints in 
Druidical times. We know, too, by the 
great number of remains that recent 
excavations have given us, that the fame 
of the city had spread far among the 
Romans. Saxon documents tell us of 
the Saxon occupation of the city after 
the retirement of the Romans from this 
country and of the name with which they 
rechristened it—Heet Bathum, the Hot 
Baths. The first Abbey was built by 
them, and the city was thought by them 
to be of sufficient importance to warrant 
its selection as the crowning-place of 
King Edgar in the ninth century. 

But after the Norman conquest the 
life of the City of Bath became some- 
what chequered. In 1087 we find that 
the town was burnt to the ground 
during a_ rebellion against the 
sovereignty of William II., and it was 
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only through the energy of the chaplain 
of that king, who happened to have 
taken a liking to the place, that it was 
ever rebuilt. Queen Elizabeth paid a 
visit here in 1591, but went away ill- 
pleased with the city owing to its poor 
paving and the ‘‘ foul smells from open 
sewers.’’ Things would not seem to 
have improved for some years after- 
wards, as a later writer gives as his 
opinion that the streets were no better 
than ‘* dung-hills, slaughter-houses, an¢ 
pigsties,’’ and proceeds to complain that 
the “ baths are bear-gardens, where the 
passers-by pelt the bathers with dead 
cats, dogs, and pigs.”’ 

‘Lhe visit of Queen Anne in 1702 did 
something to improve this lamentable 
state of affairs, but much remained that 
was open for improvement until the 
advent of that much-famed Master of 
the Ceremonies, Richard Nash. With 
wonderful wisdom and power of organi- 
Sation and government he evolved an 
order out of the existing chaos that was 
as complete as it was welcome. 

In all probability Bath has been twice 
in a highly flourishing condition. The 
first of these periods was during that 
period of English history known as the 
Roman Occupation. As ever, the city 
existed simply by reason of its medi- 
cinal springs, and it was during this 
time that the baths, of which the re- 
mains can be seen at the present day, 
were built. The city, we are told, was 
small, and of no political or military 
importance, but there is no doubt that 
Bath was at this time extremely well 
known throughout the Western Empire, 
and from inscriptions on tomb-stones 
and similar evidence we find that its 
fame had spread far afield. Visitors 
came to take the waters from all parts 
of Britain, and also from the nearer 
parts of the continent—a fact which 
speaks for itself as to the reputation 
that the Bath waters had won amongst 
the victorious invaders, for a journey 
from France or Western Germany was 
rather more of an undertaking then than 
at the present day, and one not lightly 
entered upon. As a basis of civil or 
military authority Bath was, doubtless, 
a negligible quantity, but as a spa it 
was pre-eminent. 


lhe story of that other flourishing 
period in the history of the city, when 
all the wit and beauty of the fashionable 
world flocked thereto, when gallantry 
was in its strictest code; when it was 
no disgrace for a gentleman to finish the 
evening under the bottle-laden table ; 
when ladies fainted and languished on 
but littke provocation ; when, in a word, 
the great Nash reigned, is too well 
known to call for mention here. Accounts 
of those fascinating days are too 
common to require another chronicler, 
but within them will be found the history 
of some of the greatest years in the life 
of the city. Since then Bath has always 
been a fashionable watering-place, and 
since Early Victorian days _ has 
developed a residential side that adds 
greatly to its importance. A visit to its 
Pump Room, the remains of the Roman 
Baths, and its Abbey will be as well 
worth while as to any place of interest 
in Europe. 

As we enter the Pump Room a string 
band is just finishing a selection, and a 
buzz of talk rises from the crowd who 
have come to spend the greater part of 
the morning in taking their matutinal 
dose of the waters, in perusing news- 
papers, books, or periodicals, and (but 
tell it not in Gath) in such gossip as is 
always prevalent in this and similar 
places. The throng strikes one as 
slightly continental; there is an unmis- 
takably cosmopolitan atmosphere within 
the great room. 

We advance to the bar at the farther 
end of the room, where a trim waitress 
provides us with tumblers of warm 
liquid, which we swallow with as good 
a grace as possible, assuring ourselves 
that it is sufficient'y nasty to do us an 
untold amount of good. Then we leave 
the Pump Room to pay a short visit to 
the remains of the Roman Baths. 

As we pass down the wide, cool 
passage which leads thereto, we find on 
the wall a case containing emblems of 
the Friendly Societies, which existed 
before such bodies were in any way con- 
trolled by legislation. There is a par- 
ticular interest in these ancestors of the 
present-day institutions which have re- 
cently been brought into = such 
momentous discussions. 
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These emblems, it appears, were car- 
ried on long staves or poles when the 
members of the Society marched in pro- 
cession, presumably at the various 
village festivals. They are of brass, of 
various designs, and in some cases, it 
seems, were taken from the signs of the 
village inns, which, for want of a better, 
were the headquarters of the society of 
that village. ‘The societies were often 
in a bad financial condition, a character- 
istic which they have not altogether lost 
with the years, and with that and othe 
abuses the state of things got so un- 
satisfactory that in 1829 an Act ol 
Parliament was passed requiring all 
societies to draw up new sets of rules 
embodying certain conditions, while in 
1846 a further act transferred the 
management thereof to a Registrar. 
These changes were the main causes of 
the extinction of the old Friendly 
Societies. 


Further along the passage hang one 
or two old playbills, the contents of 
which are full of interest. We find that 
at the Theatre Royal a performance of 
the ‘‘ School for Scandal’’ was adver- 
tised for March 15th, 1781, and this 
was to be followed by a ‘‘ Pantomime 
Entertainment,’’ entitled ‘‘ Bladud at 
Bath.’’ The performance was to begin 
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ut the then fashionable hour of six 
o’clock, and the cast included such 
artistes as Mr. Jackson as Sir Peter 
Teazle, Mr. Bonnor as Charles Sur- 
face, Mr. Dimond (a native of Bath, 
whose portrait in oils hangs close beside 
these playbills) as Joseph Surface, while 
the female p!ayers included Miss Kemble 
as Lady Sneerwell and Mrs. Siddons as 
Mrs. Candour. Here we find, as has 
been usual in nearly all performances of 
this masterpiece of Sheridan’s, until Sir 
Herbert Tree’s revival a few years ago, 
that the part of Lady Teazle is treated 
as of mediocre importance, and entrusted 
to an actress of comparatively inferior 
ability. In passing, too, we might men- 
tion that the author is generally sup- 
posed to have gleaned the material for 
this wonderful play from his observation 
of fashionable society during the Beau 
Nash period. 


Beside this hangs an announcement 
that *‘ in a Commodious Yard in Walcot 
St. S. Polito’s most Superb Men- 
agerie is on view.’’ In he text of the 
notice Mr. Polito begged leave ‘‘ to in- 
form the Nobility, Gentry, and Public 
that he has once more brought forward 
in this City his Beautiful Exhibition of 
Living Birds and Beasts. Having suc- 
ceeded beyond his most sanguine 
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expectations,’’ it goes on to say, ‘in 
obtaining such wonderful and admirable 
objects ia addition to his original collec- 
tion.’’ These he proceeds to enumerate, 
and they include a ‘‘ Male Ostrich,’’ 
‘Three Royal Tigers,’’ ‘‘a pair of 
those most singular Quadrupeds, the 
Large Kangaroo,”’ ‘‘ an Ursine Sloth,’’ 
‘“““. Pair of Great Emews,’’ ‘ The 
Cassowary of New South Wales,’’ 
‘The Black Swan’”’ (this was appar- 
ently a great attraction, being printed 
in large and very heavy old English 
type), and the ‘‘ King of the Vultures.’’ 
The admission was One Shilling, but at 
feeding time this was raised to Half-a- 
crown. 

As I mentioned before, too much has 
been written about the period in the his- 
tory of Bath when the great Beau Nash 
was at the height of his power to permit 
of more than mention thereof in this 
article, but the history of the famous 
social autocrat is so closely connected 
with that of the city he did so much to 
bring to fame that the most cursory 
glimpse of the one cannot be altogether 
without view of the other. But I will 
not enlarge on an already hackneyed— 


though fascinating—subject, except to 
quote the set of laws which Nash 
created to govern the actions and 


manners of the visitors to the fashion- 
able spa. A framed copy hangs near 
the playbills just mentioned, and is 
entitled ‘‘ Rules laid down by Richard 
Nash, Esq., M.C., put up by Authority 
in the Pump Room, and observed at the 
Bath Assemblies during his Reign.’’ It 
reads as follows :— 


‘That a visit of cere coming to 
Bath, another at going away, is al! 
that is expected or desired by Ladies of Quality 
and Fashion—except Impertinents. 


mony at 
and 


II. 


Phat Ladies coming to the 
time for their Footmen coming to wait on 
them Home, to prevent Disturbances and In- 
sconveniences to Themselves and others. 


Ball appoint a 


Ill. 


That Gentlemen of Fashion appear- 
ing in a Morning before the Ladies in Gowns 
and Caps shew Breeding and Respect. 


a“ 


never 
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IV. 
* That no Person take it ill that anyone goes 


to another’s Play or Breakfast, and not to 
theirs ;—except Captious by Nature. 


'; 
‘That no Gentleman give his ‘Tickets for 


the Balls to any but Gentlewomen ;—N.B. Un 
less he has none of his acquaintance. 


VI. 


‘That Gentlemen crowding before the 
Ladies at the Ball, show ill Manners; and that 
none do so for the future ;—except 
respect nobody but Themselves. 


such as 


Vil. 


** That no Gentleman or Lady take it ill that 
another Dances before them ;—except 
have no Pretence to dance at all. 


VITl. 


** That the Elder Ladies and Children be con- 
tented with a Second Bench at the Ball, as 
being past, or not come to, Perfection. 


such as 


IX. 

‘** That the younger Ladies take Notice how 
many Eyes observe them ;—This don't extend 
to the Have-at-all’s. 

X. 

“That all Whisperers of Lies 

be taken for their Authors. 
XI. 

** That all Repeaters of such lies and Scandal 
be shun’d by - all Company ;—except 
have been guilty of the same Crime. 

* NS. Old 
Women and Young Ones of Questioned Repu- 


and Scanda 


such as 


Several Men of no Character, 


tation, are great Authors of Lies in this Place, 
being of the sect of LEVELLERS. 


Date, 1707." 





Lhere is a world of wisdom hidden in 
this code of laws by which that most 
ungovernable thing, a fashionable 
society, was so adequately governed; 
but still more is there an infinity of 
knowledge of human nature in the 
parentheses, which, by their bitter 
sarcasm, ensured observance as 
nothing else could. 


their 


Having paid attention to the excellent 
pictures which hang near these framed 
relics of bygone years, we descend to 
the remains of the original baths built 
by the Romans. As we go down we see 
through a window on our left the hand- 
some modern bath known as the King’s 
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Bath. Traces of the old Roman build- 
ings were first found in 1755, but it was 
not till nearly a century and a quarter 
later that any effective steps were taken 
for the restoration of the remains. Then, 
owing to further discoveries made in 
the course of some necessary engineer- 
ing operations, excavations were made, 
resulting in the uncovering of the great 
rectangular bath, the culvert of the out- 
fall drain, the circular bath, and other 
parts of the original Roman structure. 
As we go down to the level of the 
baths we begin to feel strangely out of 
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place. lor we are of the twentieth cen- 
tury, while this place in which we walk 
savours of at least two thousand years 
ago. As stone pillars of Roman archi- 
tecture meet the eye we almost expect 
to see a toga-clad civis step into view; 
to hear talk of the forum and the slave- 
market. 
quiet and still with the deep and com- 
plete silence that age alone can bring— 
a silence fraught with the knowledge of 
strength—the plain, simple strength of 
the great nation which created this 
slace before the introduction of those 
fatal elements which caused its fall. We 


[he atmosphere is peculiarly 





feel distinctly incongruous as we tread 
the time-worn stone steps in our clothes 
of Bond Street and, Piccadilly, and 
realise with a positively sacrilegious 
shock that one of us is actually wearing 
a pair of spats! 

As we step to the brink of the great 
rectangular bath, the sun, which is 
shining so brightly overhead, comes to 
us, its rays softly chastened, so it seems, 
to befit the place it enters. The water 
in the bath lies still and calm, as if with 
the mystery of its healing power. 
Bevoad is the circular bath, its surface 
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shrouded in vapour caused by the 
temperature of the water, while from it 
flows a rust-coloured channel to feed 
the greater rectangular bath. By the 
side of the baths we notice piles of 
blocks of stone that have been raised in 
the course of the excavations, and 
which formed structures long ago 
destroyed by the ruthless builders of 
later times, who sank their foundations 
on to the old baths with little respect 
for their archeological value. 

At either end of the vast chamber 
which contains these two baths can be 
seen the hypocausts, or perspiration 











chambers, ‘‘ capable, no doubt,’’ it is 
suggested, ‘‘ of being heated by hot air 
to varving temperatures, as were the 
baths of Rome and Pompéeii.’’ ‘Their 
use was the same as that of the Turkish 
baths of the present day. 

Turning from the great rectangular 
bath we proceed to view the various re 
mains which have at different times been 
discovered somewhere’ within the 
boundaries of the city. They have been 
carefully catalogued by eminent archzo- 
logists and arranged in a chamber of 
considerable size on the north side of 
the rectangular bath. And to get to 
them we have to cross the culvert which 
was built by the Romans to carry away 
the surplus water from the spring. 

This culvert is a remarkably fine piece 
of workmanship, and is sufficiently large 
in size to permit of a man of medium 
height standing upright therein. It led 
from a reservoir built beneath the pre- 
sent King’s Bath, which had for its 
purpose the keeping of the springs pure 
and unpolluted, and has been excavated 
to a distance of four hundred and eighty 
feet from the reservoir. The reservoir 
itself was discovered through efforts 
being made to trace the course of the 
culvert in a _ westerly direction, and 
having been ‘‘ cleared of the accumu- 
lated débris of centuries to-day serves 
its original purpose.”’ 

The most striking and, at the same 
time, the most interesting item in this 
little subterranean museum is described 
in the catalogue as ‘‘ fragments from 
the tympanum of a temple pediment.”’ 
Much of the original sculpture has been 
irretrievably lost, but what remains has 
been very skilfully arranged, so that the 
structure has been, as far as is possible, 
reconstructed, while the rest of the 
desicn is filled in by an outline of white 
on dark canvas. The subject is a group 
of arms having as centre-piece a shield 
bearing a head thereon. The head on 
the shield is almost startling in its vivid 
and forceful execution, and, as the cata- 
logue very rightly remarks, ‘‘ stands 
almost, if not quite, alone among the 
sculptures of the western Roman Em- 
pire.’’ The rugged strength of this head 
is a wonderful testimony to the possi- 
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bilities of sculpture—possibilities which, 
unfortunately, are likely to be forgotten 
in view of the decadent and lifeless pro- 
ductions of the present day. 

There are also some other fragments 
of what seems to have been a temple of 
considerable size, and it is generally 
considered that they all went to form 
the temple of the goddess Sul-Minerva, 
of whom we so often find mention. It 
is regrettable that the remains which 
we have are not sufficient to permit of 
an attempt to reconstruct the design of 
the whole building. 

There is no time to make mention in 
this article of all the remains that have 
been collected into this cool, subterra- 
nean museum. ‘There is no place in 
England so rich in Roman remains as 
Bath, and this fact speaks for itself as 
to the excellence and value of the in- 
scriptions, sculpture, busts, and figures 
that form this unique collection. Let it 
suffice to say that many an extremely, 
interesting hour could be spent amon~ 
these old relics of one of the greatest 
nations of which the history of the 
world has any chronicles. 

But before we close this glimpse of 
the old city we must pay a short visit 
to the Abbey, which stands in dignified 
solemnity across the quiet, old- 
fashioned, paved court opposite the 
Pump Room. 

The history of this church has been 
by no means a happy one. The old 
Saxon structure was swept away to per- 
mit of an erection of Norman archi- 
tecture. This in its turn was burnt 
down, and on its ashes the present 
abbey was built. But the church fell 
into a very ruinous condition, and 
though at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury something was done towards its 
restoration, the suppression of the 
monasteries led to its spoliation, for 
‘* all things that could be sold . . were 
torn from the Abbey, and sold to foreign 
buyers.’’ However, while the church 
was in this condition it happened that 
Sir John Harington, a godson of 
Queen Elizabeth, to whom she paid 
the visit mentioned earlier in this 
article, gave shelter during a rain- 
storm to Bishop Montague, the bishop 
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of the diocese. ‘*Your church is 
unroofed,’’ the Bishop is said to 
have remarked, probably in dissatis- 
faction at the protection offered from 
the wind and rain. ‘* The more is the 
pity,’’ returned Sir John, ‘‘ and the 
more does it call for your Lordship’s 
munificence.’’ The experience appar- 
ently left some mark on the Bishop’s 
mind, for we find that between 1609 and 
1616 he added a roof and repaired the 
entire building. 


The Bishop’s tomb and monument is, 
as the guide-book says, “‘ a conspicuous 
object in the nave,’’ and another that 
calls for mention is that of Lady Waller, 
wife of Sir William Waller, a Parlia- 
mentary leader of note, who commanded 
the Cromwellian forces at the Battle of 
Lansdown, near Bath, on January 5th, 
1643. The monument is ‘‘ To the deare 
memory of the right vertuous and 





worthy lady, Jane Lady Waller, sole 
daughter and heir to Sir Richard Rey- 
nell, wife of Sir William Waller, 
knight,"’ and this is followed by the 
lines :— 
** Sole issue of a matchless paire 
Both of their state and vertues heire 
In graces great; in stature small; 
As full of spirit as voyd of gall. 
Cheerful yet grave, bounteously close, 
Holy without vainglorious showes, 
Happy, and yet from envy free 
Learn'd witheout pride; witty yet wise; 
Reader this riddle read with mee 


Here the good Ladye Waller lyes.”’ 


The complete restoration of the Abbey 
took place between 1864 and 1874 at a 
cost of many thousands of pounds, and 
as it stands to-day it is as fine a sacred 
edifice as can be found in England with 
its simple lines of grey and rich stained 
windows, the best of them all being that 
behind the altar at the east end of the 
church. 
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Colonel thoughtfully. 

‘* Harry!’’ exclaimed his wife 
imperiously ‘‘1 absolutely forbid the 
subject! Remember what happened the 
last time it was mentioned! ”’ 

We were sitting on the terrace taking 
tea after some hardly contested sets of 
tennis. It was a late September after- 
noon, but a spell of fine weather had 
impelled us to seize this last oppor- 
tunity of playing before the ground 
became too wet and soft. 

From the terrace a flight of grey 
stone steps with quaintly carved balus- 
trades descended to the smooth green 
sward where the courts were marked 
out; at the further end of the lawn was 
a pergola, and beyond the flowers and 
shrubs of the old-world garden lay the 
park land, sloping down to the lake in 
the hollow. 

Our play had been fast and furious, 
and after tea and cakes no one seemed 
inclined to move out of the comfortable 
deck chairs placed beneath the shelter 
of the west wing, bathed in the warm 
rays of the setting sun. The conver- 
sation had wandered in a _ desultory 
fashion from tennis to lawns in general, 
and in particular the one on which we 
had been playing; and the Colonel, 
becoming reminiscent over a _ huge 
cigar, was expatiating on the centuries 
of rolling and mowing that brought the 
lawn to its present state of velvety 
springiness. From the history of the 
lawn he had passed to the history of 
the house and, after detailing the past 
owners, he had broken out in a fresh 
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direction with the above remark that 
had called forth his wife’s sharp repri- 
mand. 

‘Oh! come, I say that is too bad, 
Mrs. Charlton,’’ said Billy, who was 
sitting on the balustrade, smoking and 
swinging his legs so as better to display 
his wonderful socks. ‘* The Colonel has 
roused our interest to the fever heat, 
and then you make him stop just as he 
is going to gratify our curiosity! ”’ 

Billy is not a bad boy but he will 
wear such passionate socks, especially 
when playing tennis. Loudness in dress 
is a thing I detest in men, and I have 
spoken to him several times on the sub- 
ject; he has generally laughed at me, 
but when I remonstrated with him this 
afternoon he was rather huffy, and said 
something about the colour of my dress 
not matching my hair. Really men are 
quite odious at times, even nice men; 
and I showed him my displeasure by not 
playing as his partner. 

‘“* Do let the Colonel tell us!’ im- 
plored Billy’s sister Jessie, ‘‘ We are 
none of us nervous and I do so love 
ghost stories.’’ 

‘“‘ I shall be only too happy to do so, 
my dear,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘ if Mrs. 
Charlton will rescind her prohibition.’ 

‘* Well, Harry, you must bear the 
responsibility yourself,’’ said his wife, 
pouring out another cup of tea, “‘ but 
remember what happened last time and 
do not blame me if it occurs again.’’ 

‘What happened? ’’ queried Billy. 

‘“One evening during dinner my 
husband was relating the family legend 
of the house, while the servants were in 
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the room,’’ replied Mrs. Charlton. 
‘**One of the maids, a highly nervous 
and sensitive girl, went upstairs after 
dinner to perform her duties. We had 
retired to the drawing-room, and the 
men were sitting over their wine, when 
we were startled by frightful shrieks 
coming from upstairs. 

‘** We all rushed to the spot whence 
came the cries, and found the girl lying 
on the floor of one of the rooms, in a 
fit or something of the sort. When she 
became coherent she declared she had 
seen the ghost, and nothing would 
shake her belief. ‘lo cut a long story 
Short, the next day all the maids gave 
notice, and a terrible task I had to 
replace them. ‘The taint of ‘ haunted 
was on the house and, somehow or 
other, the new servants always got to 
hear of it from the villagers and lefi 
regularly at the end of their months. 
Since then we have been very careful 
not even to whisper ‘ ghost’ before the 
servants.”’ 

‘* Now that we know the house is 
haunted, there is no harm in the Colonel 
telling us the legend of the ghost, eh, 
Mrs. Charlton?’’ asked Billy, extract- 
ing a cigarette from his case and light- 
ing it. 

‘* Well— I suppose not,’’ she doubt- 
fully replied, ‘‘ But you must not speak 
of it before the servants, for our present 
staff are blissfully ignorant of the 
fact.”’ 

‘* This is the legend of the ghost,’’ 
said the Colonel settling himself more 
comfortably in his chair, and exhaling a 
dense cloud of blue smoke, which slowly 
drifted away on the languid air. 

‘** In the early part of the seventeenth 
century, the estate belonged to a wild 
scamp named Sir Peter Pembroke. 
During his youth and early manhood he 
was notorious throughout the country- 
side as a hard drinker and fast liver. 
In after life he completely changed his 
manner of living, becoming strict, 
austere, and a staunch pillar of the 
Church. At the age of fifty he took to 
himself a wife, a young and beautiful 
woman. Of this ill-assorted union, one 
child was born, a miserably weak and 
deformed creature, and a hopeless idiot. 
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‘** | forgot to say that the heir to the 
estates had been Sir Peter’s brother, a 
Romish priest, who lived with him as 
his chaplain and spiritual advisor. 
When the marriage was first projected, 
Sir Peter had a violent quarrel with his 
brother, who, for obvious reasons was 
opposed to the match, and the priest 
left the house and district for several 
years. 

‘* When Sir Peter became old and 
infirm, he was reconciled to his brother, 
who was reinstated as the family chap- 
lain. As may be expected, the priest 
hated the deformed child which stood 
between him and the title, and the idiot 
was known to be cowed and terrified in 
the presence of the priest. Great 
cruelty was exercised towards the idiot 
heir; hs was kept in one room, and 
chained to the wall like a savage beast. 

‘* Well, so the story runs, another 
violent quarrel took place between the 
brothers, owing, it is said, to Sir 
Peter’s jealousy of the _ relations 
between his wife and the priest. The 
latter again left the house, but fre- 
quently returned at night to visit secretly 
its mistress. Tradition states he used 
to traverse the Long Walk which still 
exists and, at the signal of a long, low 
whistle, the wife of Sir Peter used to 
descend and admit him by a secret 
door. 

“ Eventually Sir Peter died, and his 
brother came back for the third time, 
ostensibly as tutor to the idiot child. 
Shortly after the return of the priest this 
unfortunate creature disappeared and 
was never again seen alive. The story 
was circulated in the village that the 
child had wandered away into the park 
and, falling in the lake, had been 
drowned. Lax as the people were in 
those days, the story was too improb- 
able to be believed; awkward questions 
were asked, and the authorities began 
to stir in the matter. In the midst of it 
all, the guilty pair bolted with all the 
money they could lay hands upon, ond 
were never afterwards heard of. 

** An exhaustive search of the man- 
sion and grounds revealed no traces of 
the vanished child and after a nine 
days’ wonder the mystery became one 
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of the local legends. For fifty years it 
remained unsolved, and then one day, 
during some building alterations, the 
workmen came upon an old fireplace 
which had been crudely bricked up. 
Some of the bricks were loose, and on 
being pulled away, what do you think 
was discovered behind? ”’ 

‘“The remains of the 
child? ’’ hazarded Billy. 

‘* Precisely. From the malformation 
of the bones, and a few links of rusty 
chain around the middle it was proved 
beyond a doubt to be the skeleton of the 
deformed heir. After such a lapse of 
time, it was impossible to say whether 
the child had been immured before or 
after death.’’ 

‘* How horrible: ’’ exclaimed Jessie. 

‘* Of course, since that discovery, the 
house has been haunted. The ghost of 
the child has been seen by several per- 
sons, and the low whistle of the priest 
is still to be heard on a calm night. Such 
is the legend of Monkswood but for 
goodness sake do not let the servants 
get to know of it!”’ 

The Colonel paused. The sun had 
set during his story; it was getting ver) 
dark under the trees, and a chill wind 
sighed across the lawns. A shiver that 
was not altogether caused by cold 
passed over me, and then I looked up 
and caught Billy regarding me with an 
amused expression. 


missing 


‘* Well, at anyrate I am not afraid of 
ghosts!’’ I said with a laugh, rising 
from my chair and drawing my coat 
closer around me. ‘‘I would rather 
face a respectable ghost any day, than 
a burglar, or even a dirty tramp, like 
the one that spoke to me this after- 
noon.”’ 

‘* What was that, my dear?’’ 
the Colonel looking up. 

‘*A dark-looking man, evidently a 
foreigner, came up the drive and spoke 
to me in a language I did not under- 
stand. I caught the English word 
‘lost’ repeated several times, but he 
jabbered so fast I could gather no sense 
from him. I shook my head and 
pointed down the drive, but he would 
not go, and finally I had to get one of 
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the men to send him off. He went 
away shaking his fist at me."’ 
‘The impudence of the fellow!’’ 


said the Colonel wrathfully, ‘‘ no doubt 
he was hanging about to see what he 
could steal!”’ 

‘* Perhaps he was lost,’’ 1 suggested, 


‘for I certainly caught that word 
several times.’’ 
‘‘] rather fancy some of my 


pheasants will be lost if that fellow is 
still hanging about,’’ grunted the 
Colonel getting out of his chair, ‘* I will 
go and speak to the keeper, and tell him 
to look out sharply for any strangers.’’ 

The Colonel’s movement was _ the 
signal for the general break-up of the 
party. The ladies made their way to 
the brilliantly lighted drawing-room, 
and the men drifted off in the direction 
of the billiard-room. 

Drawing my coat around me, I 
leaned upon the stone balustrade and 
stared across the lawn at the darkening 
landscape. Though the sun had set, a 
tender pearly glow still lingered in the 
west, and in the east a pale cold 
radiance heralded the appearance of the 
full moon. A thin white mist was 
stealing up from the lake in the hollow, 
making the well-known features of the 
scene appear shadowy and_ unreal. 
From the woods came the _ harsh, 
metallic cry of a pheasant. 

Suddenly I started as an arm was 
passed through mine. 

‘* Billy! How you made me jump! | 
did not hear you coming.”’ 

‘“ My tennis shoes are noiseless on 
the gravel,’’ he said with a smile, ‘‘ I 
believe that wretched ghost story has 
made you nervous! ”’ 

‘Nonsense! | 
ghosts.’”’ 

‘‘ Neither do ninety-nine persons in 
one hundred; but ask them to sleep in 
a haunted room, and they will all answer 
“no, thank you.’ I came back here, 
because I wanted to speak to you 9n an 
important subject, Dora. Let us stroll 
down the Long Walk, it is nice and 
quiet there.’’ 

“No, thank you, Billy! ’’ I said with 
a Shiver, glancing down the long tunnel 
of gloom, ‘‘ Tellme what you want to 
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here, and be quick, there’s a dear boy, 
for | am cold and want to go indoors.”’ 

‘I won’t keep you long,’’ he said 
very seriously. ‘‘I expect you have 
guessed what I am going to tell you; 
you must have noticed how fond of you 
I have grown the last few days. I did 
not want to mention it just yet, for you 
know so little of me, but I am going 
away early to-morrow morning, for a 


long time, and I want to ask you a 
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possessed me at that moment, and 
prompted me to act in direct opposition 
to my feelings. 

‘* Billy! ”’ 

‘* What is the matter, Dora?”’ 

‘* You must never, never talk to me 
like that again!”’ 

** Oh, come! I say, Dora! vou might 
give a fellow a chance!’ He shut the 


little morocco case with a vicious Snap 
and returned it to his pocket. ‘ 


\fter 
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question before we part. I have some- 
thing to show you, dearest.”’ 

He held a little morocco-covered case 
in his hand; it open 
within came the sparkle 
diamond half-hoop ring. 

Now, I have no objection to Billy (as 
I said before, he is a very nice boy) and 
I simply dote on diamonds; but to this 
day I cannot account for the spirit of 
mischief, the demon of contrariness that 


was and from 


and glitter of a 


MIGHT GIVE A FELLOW A CHANCE, DORA.”’ 


all, this is a free country, and I suppose 
a man may tell a girl he loves her? ’’ 

‘* Just as freely as he may criticise 
her personal appearance,’’ I said cut- 
tingly. ‘‘ 1 am afraid we should never 
agree, Billy; our dispositions are as 
different as—O my hair and my dress! 
Was that all you wanted to speak to me 
about? ”’ 

~ -—or. 


tone. 


he answered in a grave 
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‘Then I think I will go in; it is 
getting dark, and I| am tired and cold.”’ 

I turned and left him leaning on the 
balustrades; and though I walked 
slowly, the silly boy never followed me, 
but remained obstinately still and 
silent. At the corner of the terrace, I 
almost stopped, expecting to feel his 
arm passed through mine, but all in 
vain, and I entered the house with my 
brain in a chaos of conflicting emotions. 

* * * * * * 

It was close on eleven o’clock before 
I retired to my room. After dinner, 
Jessie sang in the drawing-room, and 
when the men joined us, we adjourned 
to the  billiard-room, and_ played 
snooker. What with tennis all the 
afternoon, and snooker a great part of 
the evening, I was dead tired; and after 
hastily undressing, 1 drew a gown over 
my night-dress, and sat down before 
the dressing-table, with the intention of 
brushing my hair. 

Now, before I set down the experience 
that befell me that memorable night, let 
me make it quite clear that my mind 
was perfectly free from any  super- 
stitious fears. ‘The dismal and eerie 
legend of the house, related by the 
Colonel in the afternoon, had quite 
faded from my consciousness; the con- 
versation, the music, and the cham- 
pagne had all united toerase it from my 
memory, aS a damp sponge obliterates 
the writing on a slate. 

Sitting before the dressing-table, with 
a candle on each side of the looking- 
glass, busily engaged in brushing my 
hair, I thought with a feeling of pique 
of Billy’s uncomplimentary remarks 
about the colour and, putting down the 
brush, I took up a hand-mirror; hold- 
ing it at arm’s length I regarded iny 
reflection. As I moved it about, I sud- 
denly became aware of another face 
beside my own reflected in the mirror. 
I turned round, expecting to find one of 
the maids had entered the room without 
my hearing her. There was nobody 
there. 

After the first shock of surprise, came 
another and stronger one. I distinctly 
remembered locking the door when I 
entered the room. Who then, could 
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have come into the room since? Was 
Billy right after all, when he said the 
ghost story had made me nervous? 

With an effort of will banishing an 
unpleasant little shiver which would 
keep running up and down my spine, | 
returned to brushing my hair. Again I 
raised the glass, and again I saw a 
figure regarding me from behind. It 
was too far off and too dim for me to 
distinguish the dress, but the diabolical 
expression of malignancy, and_ the 
shaven head, brought my mind back in 
a flash to the legend of the house. The 
mirror dropped from my hand with a 
crash, and | spun round in my chair 
with a cry of terror. There was nothing 
there ! 

Forcing aside my fears, I resolved to 
unravel this mystery. For the third 
time I raised the mirror, and for the 
third time I saw the face glaring at me 
from behind. I noticed, however, that 
the mirror was at an acute angle, and 
therefore the face reflected was far 
above the level of my head. I turned 
round, and began carefully noticing the 
furniture and decorations of the room 
to see if there was anything that would 
answer to the reflection in the glass. 

On the side of the room opposite the 
dressing-table an old oak cupboard 
stood against the wall. A glimmer of 
gilt on the top caught my sight and 
roused my suspicions, and I resolved to 
see what was on it. 

Dragging one of the heavy oak 
chairs before it, 1 mounted on the seat, 
and found, by standing on tip-toe, that 
my eyes were just level with the top. 
On the first glance, I nearly tumbled off 
the chair with fright, for, faintly seen 
in the dim light, was the .face of a 
priest, with cruel eves that regarded me 
unflinchingly. 

On a closer examination, I found it to 
be an excellent painting of the head and 
shoulders of a priest; and, on returning 
to the dressing table and holding the 
mirror in the same position, the paint- 
ing was reflected in the glass. This 
was the explanation of my supposed 
ghost; but why had the painting been 
placed on the top of the cupboard? 
The cord was still attached by which it 
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had been hung, and, on looking round 
the walls, I at once saw the place it had 
occupied—indeed the nail was still in 
the wall. Why had the picture been 
taken from its place and hidden away ? 
Had it any connection with the story | 
had heard that afternoon? 

I was now thoroughly unstrung, and 
to add to my nervousness a new fear 
began to instil itself in my mind. A 
significant fact which had never pre- 
sented itself before suddenly became 
obvious. ‘ 

In the room in which I was sleeping 
there was no fireplace. There was the 
chimney-breast, but where the open 
hearth should have been was a broad 
expanse of oak panelling. With a 
nameless feeling of dread in my mind, 
I approached the wall and, at in- 
tervals of about a foot, tapped on the 
sombre-coloured wood. It was just as 
I expected, and yet dreaded to find. 
For the space of about five feet the 
panelling was hollow and gave forth a 
dismal sound in response to my nervous 
tapping. This fact was absolutely con- 
clusive to my mind that I had been put 
to sleep in the haunted chamber. 

For a time I stood there shivering in 
the chill September night air, which 
sighed through the open casement 
window, and debated what I should do. 
I was half inclined to creep round 
to Jessie’s room, and beg to be 
allowed to share her bed for the 
night; but the thought of Billy’s 
Sarcastic comments, should he get 
to hear of this midnight escapade, 
overcame my superstitious fears, and I 


resolved at whatever cost not to show 


openly the white feather. 

Of one fact I was quite positive. I 
could not possibly retire to sleep in 
that mouldy four-post bed with the 
room in darkness, as was my _ usual 
custom. The candles, which I had lit 
on entering the room, were flaring out 
their lives on the dressing-table, and | 
realised they must be husbanded to 
avoid being left in the dark. 

I extinguished them all save one and 
laid them beside the candlestick on the 
dressing-table. Then I got into bed. 
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How very quiet it was! No sound 
broke the stillness but the drip, drip of 
the rain from the branches of the trees 
growing close to the window. The 
candle flared and guttered; mysterious 
shadows flickered on the walls and ceil- 
ing. My mind flew back many years. 
Was it thus the guilty wife of Sir Peter 
used to wait for her lover? I could 
imagine him coming stealthily up the 
Long Walk, keeping in the shadow of 
the trees, and peering on all sides to 
guard against any curious watchers; 
coming nearer and nearer to his com- 
panion in crime, until he paused 
beneath her window, and— 

Suddenly a sound came upon my ears 
that sent the blood racing through my 
veins and set me trembling in every 
limb. For clear and distinct, a long 
way off but unmistakable to my 
quickened hearing, sounded a_ long, 
low whistle, thrice repeated. 

I could not move, but lay listening 
with an agonised intensity for any 
sound to break the stillness. It came 
again, that long, low whistle, and this 
time it sounded nearer. Whatever 
thing uttered that doleful wail was evi- 
dently approaching the house down the 
Long Walk. I tried in vain to find a 
rational explanation of this midnight 
whistle, and thought of poachers and 
tramps; but at once dismissed the idea 
from my mind. What person prowling 
about the grounds for illegal purposes 
would imp:ril his safety by thus 
repeatedly whistling? “ The thought 
was too absurd, and all my _ super- 
stitious fears returned with renewed 
force. Should I see the restless spirit 
of the guilty wife looking out of the 
window for her lover, or—horrible 
thought!—perhaps the ghost of the 
deformed heir? 

A third time the melancholy whistle 
arose on the still night air, and this 
time it sounded directly under mv 
window. 

With another start of terror, I now 
began to notice a curious noise that 
came from the further end of the room, 
a sound as if someone was opening the 
casement window. 
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Lying quite still, I listened intently, 
as well as my throbbing heart would 
allow. ‘There could be no doubt of the 
fact, some living thing was in the room 
near the partially opened casement 
window. Its short, laboured breathing 
came distinctly upon my tense hearing. 
How on earth it had reached the sill, 
which was far above the ground, and 
‘al passed through the narrow space 
of a few inches that I had left the win- 
dow open, was beyond the power of my 
terrorised brain to fathom. 

It moved about; the curtain swayed; 
my dress that was hanging over a chair 
rustled, and, as the thing crossed the 
room diagonally, I distinctly heard the 
clinking of metal, like the sound of 
haking a broken chain. It passed on 
to the linoleum in front of the wash- 
stand, and to my horror, I heard the 
patter, patter of little bare feet, and 
the clink of the chain against the water- 
jug left standing on the floor. A 
momentary silence followed, during 
which I nerved myself to sit up in bed. 
For a few seconds I could not screw up 
courage, but at length, by a great effort 
of will, I raised myself and _ peered 
towards the dim patch of light cast by 
the flaring candle. To my disappoint- 
ment I found the solid oak foot of the 
bed prevented my seeing below the 
level of the wash-stand. 

Suddenly my blood ran cold, and I 
fell back in bed, terrified by a horrible 
sound that came from the thing by the 
wash-stand—a choking gasp, followed 
by several ghastly, unearthly coughs! 
Those rattling, convulsive sounds could 
never have come from human lungs! 

And then came the crowning horror 
of the night! The slight noise I made 
in sinking back in bed attracted the 
attention of the thing; its chain jingled 
a moment and then was silent, but I 
knew—knew instinctively in a flash of 
intuition, that the nameless horror was 
crossing the thick carpet towards the 
bed on which I lay, helpless and 
trembling in every limb. 

A few seconds passed which seemed 
like an hour. I lay on my back with 


my hands drawn up to my shoulders, 
ready to dash from the bed before the 
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horror that I knew was approaching in 
the shadows of the darkened room. If 
the tension had lasted a moment longer 
I should have gone mad. 1 heard the 
clink of the chain to the right of the 
bed, and then the laboured breathing of 
the thing, and that horrible cough. For 
one mad moment I| hesitated whether | 
dare slip out of the bed on the other side 
and make a dash for the door, but the 
thought of putting my bare feet to the 
ground with that thing within a few 
inches, perhaps even under the bed, was 
appalling. 

I turned my head slowly to the right, 
and stared with dilated eyes at the 
white edge of the bed dimly seen in the 
faint light of the candle flaring on the 
dressing-table, oh! so far away. Were 
my agonised eyes to view some fearful 
visitant from beyond the grave? 

Suddenly I saw a dark shape slowly 
rising above the level of the bed; i 
paused a second, and then the shoul- 
ders came into view. It was too dark 
to see the features, but the vague, 
shadowy outline of the bullet head, 
short neck, and shoulders, in- 
stantly told me it was the ghost of the 
deformed heir. For a moment it re- 
mained still, apparently regarding me, 
and then, a long, bony arm. slid 
ward, and—oh, Heaven!—a 
shrivelled hand touched my face. 

At that loathsome contact, my fear- 


squat 


for- 
tiny 


paralysed body was galvanised into 
life again. <A cry of terror broke from 


my lips; I struck wildly at the squat 
monstrosity, and felt my hand strike 
something soft and yielding. Almost 
Simultaneously I sprang out of bed, and 
dashed wildly across the room to the 
door. How on earth I reached it and 
turned the key, with that awful thing 
moping and mowing behind me, I do 
not know to this dav. Somehow or 
other, I got through the door and 
slammed it behind me. 

Then my overtaxed senses gave way 
altogether, and uttering a loud, pierc- 
ing shriek I fell to the ground in a dead 
faint. 

* * * * > +. 


As consciousness gradually came 


back to me, I became aware that some- 
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one was Clasping me in his arms with 
unnecessary force, and holding a smel- 
ling bottle to my nostrils. Opening my 
eyes, I found, as I suspected, that it 
was Billy, clad in a suit of pyjamas, the 
pattern and colour of which make me 
shudder at the mere remembrance. 
Standing around, in various stages of 
dress and undress, were the Colonel, 
Mrs, Charlton, Jessie, and other mem- 
bers of the house party. 

‘“* God bless my soul! What’s all this 


noise about?’’ cried the Colonel, 
sharply, ‘‘Why, girl! whatever’s 


frightened you? 
sheet! ’’ 
‘* The ghost! the ghost! ’’ I managed 


You’re as white as a 


to ejaculate feebly, ‘‘I’ve seen the 
ghost!’”’ 
‘*'The ghost! Stuff and nonsense! 


I’ll soon lay the ghost!’’ And he ad- 
vanced to the door of my room and took 
hold of the handle. Almost at the same 
moment the front door bell began to 
ring insistently, while furious blows re- 
sounded {rom the door itself. 

‘What the devil is that?’’ ex- 
claimed the Colonel, leaving go of the 


handle, going to the bannisters, and 
looking down into the hall. “eas! 


Parker!’’ he shouted to the butler who 
was Standing in the distance surrounded 
by a group of frightened maid servants, 
‘“*€o downstairs, man, and see what is 
the matter.’’ 

‘*Let go of me, Billy,’’ I whispered, 
‘I am all right now.” 

He released his hold of me rather 
unwillingly, as Jessie slipped a dress- 
ing-gown over my night attire, but 
hovered about me with an anxious air, 
as if he expected to see 
again. 

Meanwhile, the butler had descended 
the stairs and lighted the gas. He 
reached the front door, and drawing 
back the bolts opened it; then we heard 
his voice in loud altercation with that 
of aman. A moment later, a figure 
pushed past him, dashed across the hall 
and began ascending the stairs. 

** Here, sir! What in thunder do you 
mean by forcing your way into my 
house at this time of night!’’ shouted 
the Colonel, barring the way at the top 


me collapse 
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of the stairs. The man came steadily 
on, and as he entered the light at the 
head of the stairs I saw his face and 
recognised him. 

‘* He is the man I saw in the garden 
this afternoon! ’’ I cried. 

It was evident that the man was not 
bent on any evil errand, for he was 
bowing and smiling, all the while utter- 
ing a string of deprecating words in a 
language that we did not understand. 

He paused for a moment and looked 
around as though taking his bearings, 
and then, diving through the group, 
made straight for the door of my room. 
Throwing it open, he entered and uttered 
a long, low whistle, the same sound 
that had terrified me a short time be- 
fore. Instantly there was a scuffling 
noise, the clink of a chain, and, with a 
pattering of little feet, something 
bounded across the floor and leaped into 
his arms. He turned round, revealing 
a furry object, that coughed and jab- 
bered, and blinked its little beady eves 
at the bright light. 

** Good 
Colonel, ** 


heavens!’ 
a monkey ! 

The stranger bowed and smiled, and 
holding up a few links of broken chain 
that depended from the animal’s body, 
repeated the Words, ‘‘ lost, lost.’’ 

‘* Fancy thinking an escaped monkey 
was a ghost!’’ laughed the Colonel, 
going up to the animal and rubbing its 
head. ‘‘ I am surprised, Dora, that a 
sensible girl like you should be afraid 
of a poor, harmless thing. Oh! oh!”’ 
he shouted wildly, ‘‘Confound the 
brute, it has bitten my finger! ”’ 

How we laughed! 


ejaculated the 


”” 


~* * ~*~ 7. * ~ 


There remains but little more to be 
told. The monkey, who was suffering 
from a bad cold, was put in a_ basket 
before the fire in the smoking-room. 


We subsequently found it had escaped 
from its master the previous afternoon 
and, after leading him a fine chase 
about the garden, had been attracted in 
the evening by the light burning in my 

Swarming up the creeper, it 
had entered by the open casement win- 


room. 
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dow, and its master, who had been en- 
deavouring to call it to him by whist- 
ling, was just in time to see it vanish. 

The Italian, by means of signs, was 
offered a night’s lodging on a truss of 
hay in one of the outhouses, an offer 
which he accepted with alacrity, and 
departed with the butler in a whirlwind 
of bows and scrapes. 

As for me, 1 was glad to creep into 
Jessie’s bed, and try to get warm after 
standing about the cold passage in such 
scanty attire. When I became less 
excited, I noticed something hard on 
my finger, and looking to see what it 
was, I found that naughty boy Billy 
had, somehow or other, managed to 
slip a lovely diamond ring on the third 
finger of my left hand! It is useless to 
attempt to deny Billy anything! 

On descending to breakfast the next 
morning, I found Billy (attired, among 
other things, in a pair of socks that 
fairly shouted in unison with his tie), 
busily engaged in feeding the monke, 
with a peeled banana. 

‘* The patient is much better,’’ he 
announced gravely. ‘*He evidently 


ee 


recognises you,’’ he added as_ the 
monkey poked up its funny littl head 
and jabbered away at my approach. 

‘‘] thought you were going by the 
early train?’’ I said in surprise. 

“So I was—but, thanks to this 
fellow disturbing us all last night, | 
overslept myself and got down too 
late.’ 

‘* And what does this mean, Billy?’ 
I asked sternly, extending my hand, 
‘* How dare you put this ring on my 
finger! ”’ 

‘It means what I told you yester- 
day,’’ he exclaimed, taking a quick 
stride forward, and catching me in his 
arms before I could retreat, ‘‘ that I 
love you, Dora!”’ 

‘** But it was very wrong of vou,”’ I 
said, trying to look dignified, ‘‘ I can 
never, never forgive you, Billy! ”’ 

‘*T don’t want you ever to forgive 
me, Dora,’’ he said softly, ‘‘ only please 
don’t take the ring off!”’ 

Thac was some months ago now, and, 
though the ring is still on my finger, it 
is coming off shortly and will be re- 
placed by one of plain gold. 


e¢ 


Blue Eyes and Brown. 


By Justine Kone Sine. 


Eyes of blue, so brave and true, 
Gazed into eyes of brown; 

Lips of red said, *‘ I love you,” 
Love’s sweetest gift to crown. 


Love went by, and heav'd a sigh 
As love is wont to do— 

Fix’d his bow, and then let fly 
A shaft that pierced the two! 


Eyes of Brown look’d up, then down, 
And knew not what to do; 
Thought to hide love in a frown, 
But could not meet the Blue. 


Blue drew near in love and fear, 
And sought the liquid Brown ; 

Gain’d fresh hope as lo! a tear 
Was seen to trickle down! 


Shy love-fear no longer here ; 
Four eyes are all ashine. 

Hands and hearts alike draw near, 
And learn ‘‘ Love is divine.’’ 








_ 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE 
COACHING DAYS. 


By FRED. W. BURGESS. 


HEN motoring or cycling through _ permitting. The York coach ieft 
j : § ee ; a 
country roads and _ lanes, London from the Black Swan 
thoughts of what rural England in Holborn at _ five o'clock every 
must have been in _ the 
days of the stage coach and 
those which preceded its 
e 5 advent, must at times 


occur to the mind. We 
make mental comparisons 
between our smooth and 
safe modern roads and the 
old highways when the 
stage waggon and post 
chaise with difficulty 
avoided the deep ruts, 
and the traveller was in 
momentary fear of high- 
waymen and those gentle- 
men who lived by the road. 
The service of public con- 
veyances was very irregu- 
lar, for when stage coaches 
were first used in the seventeenth cen- Thursday morning during the summer 
tury, they ran ‘“‘ 









a ; 


wind and weather ”’ in the winter it did not run at all. 
lhe pace, too, 
wi «6 Was slow- 
two or three 
miles an hour. 
How patient 
our ancestors 
must have 
been, for a 
whole week 
was spent in 
travelling to 
York; and it 
was a fort- 
night's jour- 
ney between 
London and 
Edinburgh. It 


ee di 5 
Commer ee was thought 


J a great thing 
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recall the macadamized roads and 
roughly paved highways of a 
generation ago. Still more diffi- 
cult is it to recognise in the 
modernised hotels the quaint old 
posting houses and famous inns 
where the coaches with their 
prancing horses pulled up in the 
days of adventurous travel. 

Now and then in turning over , 
old correspondence and old bills of 
the coaching days, some of the 
letter headings and cards then used 





are found. The pictures upon 
them are forceful reminders of 
times as they were then. Days 7 


when the oak panelling of the 
country inn, with its settle and 
cupboards and chests shone with 
beeswax, and the table was loaded 
with homely fare and_ liquor. 
How glad must those travellers 





















venturous career in 1754, 
and was advertised to travel 
at the rate of five miles an 
hour! Then came further 
advance through the efforts 
of John Palmer, of Bath; 
and soon afterwards, in 
1784, His Majesty’s mail 
coaches commenced to carry 
the nation’s correspondence 
between London and Bristol! 
—that was fifty years before 
penny postage! We have 
just witnesesd the closure 
of the old General Post 
Office at St. Martin’s le 
Grand, and another link 
with the past is gone. Yet 
what stirring times those 
were thought to be when 
the mails were dispatched 
from the old yard in the 
early days of postal reform! 

The changes in locomotion 
which have swept over the 
country within the last few 
years have resulted in the 
revival of old routes, and the 4 
greater use of turnpike ; ee Cas 


roads. With our beautiful oa ne AP ep 
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—_e ss ; they will remind us of inn 

or Ses: signs the meaning of which 

_— may have been forgotten, 
and they will show us en- 
graved pictures of hostelries 
altered no doubt out of all 
recognition. 

The post chaises and 
coaches they picture re- 
mind us of the Lord 
Mayor’s Show and_ the 
scenes so vividly brought 
home to us by those rare 
old colour prints and pic- 
tures of coaching days, 
published by Ackermann 
and others a century ago. 

Very few, indeed, are 
the galleried inns left, yet 


have been to pass 
from the darkness of 
a winter evening into 
the dull light of the 
heavily curtained 
room in which 
candles burned in 
the candlesticks of 
silver and Sheffield 
plate, the glowing 
embers crackling on 
the hearth making 
it cheerful. Let us 
take a few of these 
old-world pictures 
and see what they 
can tell us. First, 
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from the old stationery our 
forefathers have left us we 
can tell what they must 
have been like when fair 
maidens waved adieux to 
those they loved who were 
about to set out on a long 
coaching journey, during 
which they might be pre- 
sented with the choice of 
‘*Your money or your life.’’ 
In one of the accom- 
panying illustrations will 
be seen a picture of the 
‘*‘White Hart,’’ at Gains- 
borough, a popular inn in 
the coaching days. Its sign 
was familiar to English 
travellers of still earlier 
days, for it took its origin 
in the badge of Richard 
Il., the oldest reccrded 
‘“ Whyte Hart ’’ being the 
house in the Borough, in 
which Jack Cade made his 
headquarters in 1450. 

An ancient print is that 
of the ‘‘ Cock,’’ at Eaton, 
an inn kept by one George 
Walker, also reproduced ; 
on it the artist has en- 
graved a neat chaise of 
the days when outriders 
cracked their long wh’'ps 
and box seats were 


z ae unknown, Coaches 
oJ with heavy wooden 
‘$4 wheels rumbled slcw- 


ly along the miry 
roads and _ passen- 
gers in constant fear 
kept a sharp look-out 
for footpads. Loyai 
signs abounded in 
Restoration days, 
and ‘‘ King’s Heads”’ 
and ‘** Crowns ”’ 
were common. The 
neat card of William 
Birt, of Burntwood, 
also shown, is of 
later date, for it is 
typical of the middle 
of the eighteenth 
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oi La Maitrefse deLauberge parle Francois. « 


century with its Chippendale frame. 
It is instructive to examine the charges 
made at inns in former days, and the 
old bill paid by a visitor at the ‘‘ Horn’ 
at Braintree, in Essex, is interesting. 
When the ‘‘ Horn”’ flourished most of 
the buildings in the little town formerly 
known as Great Rain were of timber and 
very old; its streets, too, 
were narrow and the houses 
inconvenient. The Jack of 
Newbury’ inn has often 
been mentioned in history. 
The origin of its sign 
is traced to John Winch- 
combe, who in the reign 
of Henry VIII., married 
the wife. of a 
employer, and = gradually 
grew to wealth, owning one 
hundred looms and employ- 
ing many men. 
sonal 


former 


From per- 
reminiscences, we 
pass to scenes like that de- 
picted on the stationery used 
by Mrs. Jamieson, of Bro- 
dick Inn, typical of an old 
English village in a moun- 
tainous district; although 
such rustic scenes are get- 
ting fewer every year 
motorists have many oppor- 
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tunities of seeing such views 
when passing through out- 
of-the-way places. When 
the pedestrian and tourist 
come suddenly in front of a 
ruined castle or an ancient 
gateway they are reminded 
of the coaching days when 
noble owners would draw 
up to the main entrance 
gate in a coach and four 
with outriders, such as that 
depicted on the inn card of 
the hotel at Merthyr, illus- 
trated on page 261. 
The ‘‘ Feathers,’’ at Bris- 
tol, also illustrated, was a 
Ss famous inn from’ which 
7 coaches plied ‘* to all parts 
of the kingdom daily’’ a 
century ago. Clift’s 
coaches gained notoriety fer 
their splendid teams of horses driven by 
famous whips. The ‘‘ George’’ in Bir- 
mingham (see page 264), was a typical 
starting place, and the quaint old ‘‘ Tally 
Ho!” coach office from whence coaches 
started for London, Liverpool, and 
other places was a noted rendezvous at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 





266 REMINISCENCES OF 
Saint George—the patron saint of this 
country—in the act of slaying the 
mythical dragon forms the sign board 
of many old inns. There are curious 
combinations, too, in which St. George 
plays a part; thus there is the ‘‘ George 
and Bull” at Dartford (shown on page 
265). The daily arrival of the London 
mail at that inn, bringing news from 
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comely that a man cannot wish to see a 
towne better.’’ Travelling by road was 
difficult enough then, but crossing the 
seas which bound our island was still 
worse. Those who cross the ocean on 
board the great liners can form little 
idea of the hardships of travel in the 
days when the card, reproduced on this 
page, was printed. It was from Milford 


Pecis tir ORD HAVEN ere 


Evening axrefit Tree * 
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town was an event of no small moment. 
The fact that it was on the highway 
from France accounts for the somewhat 
unusual intimation on the inn card that 
‘“The French language’’ was spoken 
there. The other card shown on page 265 
is that of ‘‘ The George ’’ at Bewdley—a 
place described by Leland in his day as 
“a towne sette on the syde of a hill; soe 


Haven that packets left for Waterford 
in connection with the coach so graphic- 
ally shown, making the way across the 
sands to the small vessel. That little 
picture conveys much information about 
the doings of times; and very 
many little prints which are found in 
collections of such things afford us 
hours of amusement and pleasure. 


those 





QUAINT BEQUESTS. 


By MAUD SARGENT. 


ANY persons leaving money 
M for charitable purposes have 
attached. strange _ conditions 

to the bequests, Thus, at Wotton, 
near Dorking, the Granville Charity 
is distributed on the 8th of February, 
known locally as ‘‘ Forty Shilling 
Day,’’ because, in accordance with 
the will of William Granville, who 
died in 1722, twelve’ boys of 
the parish meet in the churchyard, and 
with their fingers on the testator’s tomb, 
repeat the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and 


Ten Commandments, and read a portion 


of Scripture. Those who do so 
rectly receive forty shillings. 

On Midsummer Day the vicar and 
churchwardens of Eldersfield, Worces- 
tershire, distribute money among the 
poorest parishioners from the interest on 
a sum left by a man named Underhill, 
one of Queen Elizabeth’s bodyguard, 
who desired it to be given on ‘‘ St. John 
Baptist’s Day.’’ The vicar places the 
money on the tomb of the giver, and the 
poor folks come in turn, and take the 
allotted portions. The founder’s house 
still stands in the village; opposite the 
front door is a stone seat, where, it is 
said, he used to sit to give alms. Collect- 
ing money off a tomb is a feature of many 
old bequests—doubtless the recipients 
were often supposed to pray for the re- 
pose of the testator’s soul. 

At St. Bartholomew’s the Great, on 
Good Friday, twenty-one aged widows 
residing in that parish, assemble to 
gather new sixpences from a tomb in the 
ancient churchyard, associated with 
memories of Rahere. In Tudor days, 


cor- 


when the custom is supposed to have 
this of course, 
very much larger sum. 
lady also receives half-a- 
crown and a hot-cross-bun at the 
end of the ceremony. The money 
is said to have been left by a lady in the 
reign of Henry VIIIL., but the actual site 
of her tomb, and even her name are for- 
gotten, for it seems clear that the stone 
from which the widows now collect their 
dole is not that of the giver. The fund 
is kept up to a large extent by private in- 
dividuals. A number of spectators 
annually witness the ceremony, which 
takes place after morning prayer, when 
the widows and churchwardens go in 
procession to the tomb. 

\ strange Eastern custom exists in 
the village of Worminghall, Oxon., on 
the estate of Viscount Clifden, where, 
on Good Friday each of the thirty-three 
inmates of the almshouses erected in 
1675 receives a loaf, four times the size 
of an ordinary one, and a shilling from 
the churchwarden. On 


originated, coin 
worth a 


Each old 


was, 


leaving the 
church, each one drops a penny in the 
clerk’s hat, that the memorial brass may 
be kept clean. The children take home 
the bread to aged relatives, who are too 
infirm to fetch it themselves. 

At St. Hunts., on Whit 
Tuesday, six boys and six girls from 
Church and Nonconformist schools 
cast dice for Bibles, in accordance with 
the will of a Dr. Robert Wilde, but a far 
odder custom is observed on St. James’s 
Day at St. Ives, Cornwall, where a cer- 
tain John Knill left money for the keep- 
ing up of strange rites, by which he 


Ives, 
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wished to be remembered. Amongst 
others, he wished that ten little girls, all 
under ten years of age, natives of the 
parish, and daughters of sailors, fisher- 
men, or tinners, should assemble at his 
grave, and dance for at least a quarter 
of an hour on the ground by his tomb, 
and sing the Hundredth Psalm “‘ to the 
fine old tune.”’ 


At Sherborne, Dorset, the 27th of 
September is called ‘‘ Earl of Bristol’s 
Tolling Day,’’ because by the will 
of Baron Digby, Earl of Bristol 
in 1698, a sum was left so that 
the bell of Sherborne Abbey might 
be tolled all day on that date, 
and a special sermon preached. A 
more curious bequest was made by 
Browne Willis, an antiquary of Fenny 
Stratford, who determined that his 
memory should be kept green. Conse- 
quently he left money for an annual 
service, the firing of guns (known as 


“* Fenny Poppers’’), and a dinner at the 
Bull Inn. 


At Guildford, ‘‘ Maids’ Money ”’ is 
balloted for in compliance with the will 
of John Howe, a citizen of that town, 
who died in 1674. The money is dis- 
tributed among maids of good and faith- 
ful service of over two years standing. 
The eligible girls throw dice in public, 
the highest scorer taking the cheque 
valued at £11 9s. On January 19th, 
1911, this was won by Edith Palmer, 
seven years in one situation, after tying 
twice with her opponent, and her sister, 
Dora, won the Apprentices’ Prize of 
£12 1s. 10d.:, known as ‘‘ John Parson’s 
Charity,’ dating from 1702. 


On May Day a strange wedding takes 
place at St. George’s-in-the-East, 
London. William Raine, who died in 
1742, set aside £4,000, the interest of 
which was to provide a marriage-portion 
for a girl of his old school in Gravel 
Lane. For this prize six girls of the 
age of twenty-two, who have been edu- 
cated at this school, draw lots from a 
tin tea-canister. The proposed husband 
must not be a soldier or sailor, must be 
a member of the Church of England, 
and approved of by the trustees. The 
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drawing for ‘‘ Raine’s Bounty ’’ causes 
much excitement in this parish, 

Cardiff has a ‘‘ Bute Marriage Dowry 
Fund,” instituted by the father of the 
present Marquis, at his silver wedding, 
when he placed £1,000 in the hands of 
the Mayor and Corporation, on con- 
dition that the yearly interest on the 
sum, which amounts to about £30, 
would be given to a Cardiff girl in 
domestic service, ‘‘ whose marriage 
might be impeded for the want of such a 
sum.’’ The money is distributed by the 
Mayor—the donor once held this office— 
and the claimant must bear a most ex- 
emplary character, and have been in her 
situation at least eight years. She must 
also make a formal declaration to the 
Mayor that the money will be of use to 
her. Her intended husband has to be 
with her at the presentation, after which 
the Mayor reads eleven verses of St. 
John’s Gospel, describing the Marriage 
at Cana of Galilee, reminds the couple 
of the origin of the gift, and gives a 
short homily on matrimony. The dowry 
is often supplemented by useful gifts 
from the tradesmen of Cardiff, and form- 
erly the competition for it was keen, but 
for the last few years there have been 
hardly any applicants. 

An old charity is distributed at St. 
Swithin’s, Worcester, where in 1688, 
William Swift decreed that ‘‘ twelve 
loaves of bread be given by the church- 
wardens every Sabbath morning, and 
so to continue for ever unto twelve aged 
poor people, such as in his life-time he 
should appoint, and after his death ac- 
cording to the discretion of the church- 
wardens and their successors.’’ Every 
Sunday morning a dozen penny loaves 
are delivered at the Church, and placed 
in a recess at the west end, where they 
remain till after the service, when they 
are distributed. A dole of loaves is 
given to certain poor women at St. 
Peter’s Church, Bandon, C. Cork. 

A less decorous custom exists at 
Wath, near Rotherham, where, at 
noon on Christmas Day, buns are 
thrown from the Church tower, in ac- 
cordance with the will of Thomas Vuke, 
who died early in the eighteenth century. 








UNCLE BENJAMIN'S 
NEPHEW. 





By HENRY A. HERING. 


66 I GIVE and bequeath to my 
nephew Mervyn Hood the 
whole of my real and personal 

estate on the sole condition that within 

two years from the day of my decease 
he shall fall in love with a person of the 
opposite sex who shall return his affec- 
tion and agree to marry him, in which 
case the said Mervyn Hood shall enter 
into the full enjoyment of his inherit- 
ance on the day of his marriage with 
the said person. In the event of this 

condition not being complied with, I 

give and bequeath all my real and per- 

sonal estate to the Trustees of the 

National Gallery for the purchase of 

pictures at their discretion.’’ 

These words, read in measured 
accents, fell with all the charm of the 
unexpected on the ears of Mervyn 
Hood. He would have liked his Uncle 
Benjamin’s real estate very much, con- 
sisting as it did of Marton Hall and 
four thousand a year, but he did not 
want to marry—as his uncle well knew 
—and even the additional bribe of the 
personal estate would not compensate 
him for that obligation. Thinking 
resentfully of this he did not hear the 
solicitor’s remark that the will was in 
the handwriting of the deceased and 
was properly witnessed, and _ that 
although somewhat loosely worded, it 
left no reasonable doubt as to the 
wishes of the testator, but he was an- 
noyed when the lawyer, turning to- 
wards him, smilingly expressed the 
hope that Mr. Mervyn Hood with the 
assistance of a person of the opposite 


D 


sex would see his way to carry out the 
obvious desire of his late uncle. 

The terms of Uncle Benjamin’s will 
were duly proclaimed to the world by 
the halfpenny press in paragraphs of 
varying humour, and Mervyn Hood’s 
picture appeared in the _ illustrated 
papers as that of the man who had to 
fall in love and marry in order to in- 
herit a fortune estimated at one hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling. His 
features became so well-known to the 
public that it was impossible for him to 
enter a theatre or restaurant without 
someone nudging his neighbour and 
pointing at him, and he had to endure 
much chaff at his clubs. 

He was also the recipient of numer- 
ous proposals of marriage from persons 
of the opposite sex absolutely unknown 
to him, who, with unblushing effron- 
tery, enclosed their photographs, while 
the attentions he received from every 
unmarried lady of his acquaintance 
were remarkable. But all this was 
absolutely wasted on Mervyn Hood, 
whose rooted objection to the fair sex 
had been the one bone of contention 
between his Uncle Benjamin and him- 
self. Instead of being a marrying man 
he was a golfer with a predilection for 
books of travel, and the Asiatic depart- 
ment of the British Museum. Dabbling 
in water colours was his greatest weak- 
ness, and, on the whole, he was of a re- 
tiring disposition. 

But now his habits were public pro- 
perty. He was snapshotted on Hamp- 
stead Heath or as he entered the 
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British Museum, and a penny weekly, 
on publishing a photograph of him in 
purely accidental conversation with a 
nursery-maid, suggested that his visit 
to Kensington Gardens was made with 
the object of carrying out the instruc- 
tions of his uncle’s will. 

Life in his native country under 
these conditions became impossible to 
Mervyn Hood, and the idea of putting 
into practice one of the ambitions of his 
life took possession of him. He vanished 
from London to the intense regret of 
many a penny-a-liner and snapshotter, 
and his destination was unknown. His 
letters reached him through the inter- 
mediary of a curate sworn to secrecy, 
and it will be news to most people that 
he spent the next twenty-two months at 
Semipalatinsk, a town of Siberia, situ- 
ated somewhere between the Ural and 
the Altai Mountains. 

There, in intensely novel surround- 
ings, and under rigours of climate which 
he had hardly deemed possible, he 
developed mentally and physically. The 
joy of life came upon him, and he grew 
to wonder at his former satisfaction 


with his golf clubs and his paint-box. 
He would doubtless have continued to 
live in the vicinity of the Altai Moun- 
tains to this date, had not the approach- 
ing plague driven him back over the 
Urals into Europe, where chance led 
him by way of Nijni Novgorod, Buda 


Pesth, and the Lake of Geneva into 
Brittany. It should be added that in 
order to avoid recognition he travelled 
under the name of Sylvester Hodge. 

It was on May 3lst that he arrived at 
Pont Aven. The next day was the 
second anniversary of his Uncle Ben- 
jamin’s death. The ever-awake half- 
penny press would doubtless again refer 
to him when the time limit imposed by 
his uncle’s will expired, but he relied 
on his pseudonym and altered personal 
appearance for protection against re- 
cognition in Brittany. 

He put up at the Hotel Julia, noted 
according to the guide-books for its 
connection with Art and Literature, for 
which Mervyn Hood now cherished 
merely a sentimental regard. As he 
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entered the dining-room he surveyed its 
mural paintings with the tolerance of a 
man of the world, and he noted the 
framed autograph letters of eminent 
novelists with amusement. 


He took his seat for dinner, and 
glanced at his fellow guests. In physique 
they compared unfavourably with his 
friends and neighbours at Semipala- 
tinsk, but their table-manners were 
superior. Suddenly his’ attention was 
attracted by a girl in pink, who sat 
down nearly opposite him. In an in- 
stant Mervyn Hood forgot all about 
Siberia, and he dwelt only on the 
charms of a pair of blue eyes, a witch- 
ing mouth, dimpled cheeks, dainty 
ears, disturbing air, and most distract- 
ing neck. In his intense interest in 
these items he forgot to answer the 
waitress, and his neighbour had to call 
his attention to a proffered dish. He 
helped himself to an omelette, and then 
glanced again at the girl in pink; and 
at that precise moment, by the feeling 
of excitement and unrest that filled him, 
he knew that he was in love. Mervyn 
Hood has no recollection of how he got 
through that dinner. Probably his 
neightour again prompted him at im- 
portant epochs; possibly the waitress 
assisted him to viands. All he knows is 
that by dessert the girl in pink had 
several times caught his eyes fixed on 
her, and had returned his stare with 
chilling coldness. When she rose to 
leave the table Mervyn longed to follow 
her. When she had gone out of the 
room it seemed left in darkness, and 
his heart was lead. She was his fate. 
He was in love, as Uncle Benjamin 
wanted him to be, and Ye Gods! it was 
nearly two years since his uncle died. 
To-morrow was the last day for com- 
plying with the conditions of the will 
in order to inherit his estate. 


Now, for the first time Mervyn Hood 
ardently wished for his uncle’s wealth, 
for his business instincts, thoroughly 
aroused by daily intercourse with the 
inhabitants of Semipalatinsk, assured 
him that on his present income marriage 
with the lady in pink would be difficult, 
if not impossible. In the East, too, 
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money plays a considerable part in 
marital arrangements, therefore Mervyn 
Hood may be excused for imagining 
that £100,000 might even be a deter- 
mining factor with the parents of the 
lady in pink. 

But to inherit Uncle Benjamin's 
wealth it would be necessary to tele- 
graph to the executors on the morrow 
at the latest that he had fallen ‘n k ve, 
that his affection was returned, and tpat 
the lady had agreed to marry him. To 
do that he must propose at once to the 
girl in pink, iff whose face he had not 
detected the slightest trace of love 
returned. Nay, it was a face that had 
looked at him coldly, disdainfully even. 
*But daily contact with the urgent 
problems of Siberian life had made a 
man of enterprise and audacity out of 
Mervyn Hood. For a space he toyed 
with an orange, deep in_ thought. 
Then he made his way to the bureau 
and enquired the name of the stout lady 
in blue and the younger one in pink 
whom he had noticed at dinner. 
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*‘Missees and Mees Adams, 
Peetsburg, Pennsylvania,’’ was 
reply. 

Armed with this information Mervyn 
returned, entered the drawing-room 
where someone was already warbling 
at the piano. Mrs. Adams was talking 
to another lady; her daughter was 
looking at a newspaper. Hood 
advanced. 

‘Forgive me, Miss Adams,” 
said. ‘* May I introduce myself? 
name is Mervyn Hood.’’ 

She looked at him calmly. “TIT 
seem to know the name,’’ she said 
reflectively. ‘‘ Are you a writer or 
a painter? Oh, I remember,’’ she added 
with a laugh. ‘‘ You’re the man who 
had to marry in order to inherit a 
fortune. I hope I may congratulate you.”’ 

‘I’m not married yet, and unless I 
inform my uncle’s executors to-morrow 
that I am engaged, I shall lose the 
fortune.”’ 

*“You seem to be runnin’ 
pretty fine, Mr. Hood.”’ 


he 
My 


things 
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““I only fell in love at dinner 
to-night,’’ he explained. 

She looked at him in surprise. 
tell me which she is. ‘this 
romance.”’ 

** You can see her in that mirror,’’ 
answered Hood, pointing to-a glass 
opposite. “‘ lhere she is—in pink.’’ 

the girl coloured. ‘‘1 think you're 
just horrid,’’ she said, turning towards 
her mother. 

‘*Don’t say that,’’ pleaded Hood 
with great earnestness. ‘‘I know 1 
must appear very horrid, but I’m not 
so really. I have spent the past 
twenty-two months in Siberia in order 
to get out of the way of people. The 
plague forced me to return to Europe. 
I came here to-night, and most unin- 
tentionally fell in love with you straight 
away. No one is more surprised than 
myself.’’ 

‘*Unless it be I, Mr. Hood,’ said 
the girl calmly; ‘‘ 1 gather that unless 
you fix up with some girl by to-morrow 
you'll lose your fortune, and you’ve 
been so very good as to ask me to nelp 
you to retain it. I appreciate your 
_ kindness, which is only equalled by 


** Do 
is real 


your abruptness, but I’m sorry I can’t 
sign on this agreement though I do 
come from Pittsburg, Pa., where enter- 


prise is always 
admiration. 
to lose? ”’ 

‘“Qne hundred thousand pounds.”’ 

‘* That’s half a million dollars—quite 
a tidy sum. I don’t wonder that you 
get a bit anxious as the last day comes 
along.’’ 

“Don’t say that. I assure you that to- 
night I had not the very slightest idea 
of marrying—not till I saw you. I should 
not have dreamt of telling you this so 
abruptly, but for the fact that I have 
only £300 a year of my own at present 

a sum absolutely impossible to keep 
house on. If I marry, my _ uncle’s 
legacy is essential. I hope you see.”’ 

** 1 do, while expressing my regrets 
that I cannot share it with you. Mother, 
here’s Mr. Hood, who's just asked me 
to marry him.”’ 

Mrs. Adams put up her glasses. 
** Delighted to know you, Mr. Hood. 


looked upon with 
How much do you Stand 
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Are you goin’ to marry him, Daisy?’ 

‘* No, momma, but I’d like to intro- 
duce him to some nice girl. He must 
fix up to-night, or he’ll lose a fortune.”’ 

‘*Miss Adams has quite misunder- 
stood me,’’ said Mervyn grimly. ‘‘May 
I ask you, ladies, to forget the name 
of Hood, which I have introduced so 
inauspiciously. I am travelling as 
Sylvester Hodge. Pray excuse this per- 
sonal detail,’’ and with a bow of great 
dignity, which he had learnt from a 
Tartar Khan, he left the room. 

The next day was June Ist, the day 
on which a hundred thousand pounds 
was to fade from Mervyn Hood’s 
ken. He was up in time to watch the 
sun rise, not from any love of the 
phenomenon, but because he could not 
sleep for thinking of a pair of blue 
eyes, a witching mouth, a dimpled 
cheek, dainty ears, disturbing hair, 
most distracting neck—and the un- 
kindness of the owner of these charms. 

That day he carefully avoided Mrs. 
and Miss Adams, but the last named 
went out of her way to greet him. 

‘*Say, Mr. Hood—Mr. Sylvester 
Hodge, that is,’’ she called out, and 
flourished a sheet of notepaper, ‘‘ I 
reckon this is an expensive day for you. 
I’ve worked the sum out in detail, and 
you are losing precisely four thousand 
one hundred and_ sixty-six pounds, 
thirteen-and-four per hour. I’m rather 
handy at figures, and I’ve worked it 
out to sixty-nine pounds eight shillings 
a minute. You’ve lost about three 
times that much since we started talk- 
in’, and it pans out to three pounds 
three-and-two for each tick of the clock. 
You can verify my figures if you like.’’ 

‘“‘ 1’ll take your word for them,”’ said 
Mervyn, declining the proffered paper. 

**T think you’d find the figures all 
right,’’ she continued. “It’s a lot to 
lose, and you have my sincere sym- 
pathy. Are you sure there is no girl 
here I could introduce you to? I know 
you’d try hard to love her.”’ 

Mervyn Hood ignored her sarcasm. 

‘“ There is no one I want but you,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ If you'll say ‘ yes’ before 
the telegraph-office closes, the fortune 
is yours.”’ 
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Miss Adams shook her head prettily. 
** So sorry,’’ she answered. ‘‘ I would 
do a great deal to help anyone out of 
a difficulty, but I’m afraid I can't go 
as far as that.”’ 

The day waned, and night fell. In 
Brittany the stars came out and 
twinkled as of yore; planets shone with 
their wonted calmness, and the moon 
rose serenely—as if no fortune had just 
been lost below them; but in England 
tw> executors went te bed sighing 
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white, with a dash of Nattier blue here 
and there. 

‘* Miss Adams,”’ he said, and there 
w.s a Cossack gleam in his eye and a 
Tartar vigour in his voice, ‘‘ Have you 
read those household articles in the 
* Daily Patch ’?”’ 

‘“*] can’t say that I have, Mr. Hood 
—Mr. Sylvester Hodge, I mean.” 

‘*]T thought they might interest vou. 
They are called ‘ Budgets for All,’ and 


they show how to marry on amazingly 


Wy if 


‘*] REALLY THINK WE MIGHT BE HAPPY ON THREE HUNDRED A YEAR.’’ 


regretfully, and all the Trustees of the 
National Gallery fell asleep with smiles 
of content upon their faces, for they 
could now buy a Velasquez with Uncle 
Benjamin’s money. 

A month passed, and still Mervyn 
Hood lingered at Pont Aven. It may 
be added that the ladies from Pittsburg, 
Pa., were there as well. 

One morning he sought out the 
younger one. He found her jn a corner 
of the hotel garden dressed in creamy 


small incomes. The first Budget was 
eighty pounds a year. Seems a bit 
thin, that, doesn’t it? Two tons of coal 
per annum is what I call stingy, and 
two gallery tickets for a_ theatre 
wouldn’t be much amusement for 
twelve months, would it? No, I don’t 
think we—I mean I don’t think anyone 
could very well marry on eighty pounds 
a year, but three hundred now—that’s 
the subject of the last article. As 
you’re rather handy at figures I thought 
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you’d like to look at it. See, here 
it is, and a picture of the house, too. 
We could—I mean anyone could marry 
on that income and have a ripping time 
according to the paper—six tons of 
coal and pit tickets for the theatre four 
times a year, and lots of other extras.”’ 

‘* Indeed!’’ said Miss Adams. * But 
why do you think | should be interested 
in that article? ”’ 

‘* Because I 
precise sum.”’ 

‘* ‘Then I should advise you to live on 
it happily ever afterwards,’’ she re- 
joined sweetly. 

‘* I’m going to,”’ said Mervyn, *‘ hut 
I don’t think it fair to keep so much 
wealth to myself. Won’t you share it 
with me? Do, please.”’ 

Miss Adams lifted her eyes to 
Mervyn, and took him in from tip to 
toe. And he was amazingly good to 
look at—as nice and as clean a man as 
you’d find in a day’s march between the 
thames and the other side of the Ural 
Mountains. He was looking at her 
from two brown eyes and looking so 
intently that her own fell before them. 

‘** Considering that I have refused to 
share-a hundred thousand pounds with 
you, do you think I’d marry you on 
three hundred a year?’’ she asked. 

‘*] think you made a great mistake 
in declining the bigger figure,” said 
Mervyn, ‘‘and it is a mistake I 
shall regret to my dying day, but I'll 
admit ic was too much to expect you to 
marry me on the strength of an 
evening’s acquaintance without even 
an introduction, too. he proposal 
looked mercenary, I'll agree, but now, 
thank Heaven, there’s no money in my 
present offer, so I can press it for all 
I’m worth. I really think we might 
be happy on three hundred a year. We 
could live in the country—here, if you 
like, and come to the Hotel Julia when 
we wanted excitement. __I’ve totted up 
a little budget of my own. You see 
you can get eggs here at a sou apiece, 
and chickens at two francs each. We 
could live swimmingly on three hundred 
a year—save on it even.’”’ 

‘*T could make it do for a dress 


happen to have that 
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allowance in the country, but I’ve been 
brought up on bigger notions than 
that,’’ said Miss Adams, prodding the 
gravel with her parasol. 

‘*So have I—far bigger. 1 once 
had an idea that a man must live in 
town most of the year, and have clubs 
and things, but now I| know it’s all 
nonsense. All he needs is the dearest 
wife in the world, and he'll be happy 
anywhere on next to nothing a year.”’ 

Miss Adams looked up at him again. 
‘*I think, Mr. Hood, you’re about the 
most audacious man I ever met,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ First of all, you ask me to 
marry you within an hour of your see- 
ing me, and now you repeat the offer 
when you’ve only three hundred a year. 
You’d do well in the States.” 

‘*IT should do well anywhere with 
you as my wife,’’ Mervyn urged. 

A figure passed at the end of the 
path. ‘‘Momma, Momma,’’ cried 
the girl, and Mrs. Adams sailed majesti- 
cally up to them. ‘* Momma, here’s 
Mr. Hood asked me again to marry 
him.’’ 

‘“You’re a very persevering young 
man,’’ said Mrs. Adams, as she sank 
into a chair. Then she produced her 
glasses and through them surveyed the 
two. ‘‘Are you going to have him 
this time, Daisy?’’ she said at length. 

‘““T’d—I’d like to,’’ said the girl 
slowly, and with very downcast eyes. 

Mervyn sprang forward with a glad 
cry, caught her hand and drew her to 
him. 

She broke 
cheeks. 

‘“*T said I'd like to—but not on three 
hundred a_ year. Notwithstandin’ 
your newSpaper articles, we couldn’t 
live on that.’’ 

“Then I must make more,’’ - said 
Mervyn, radiant with happiness. ‘If 
you won’t live here on halfpenny eggs 
and two franc chickens we must try city 
turbot and salmon. I was hoping to 
go back to Siberia. You’ve no idea how 
far three hundred pounds would go 
there, but I don’t think you’d like the 
climate or the people. I must get a 
billet in the City.’’ 


away with roses in her 
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‘* As what?’’ 


‘1 don’t mind what I do, so long as 
it means you.”’ 

‘*I’m very glad to hear that,’’ said 
Miss Adams. ‘‘I do like a man to be 
busy—every minute of his life. You 
may hold my hand again, Mervyn, to 
keep you from rustin’ just now.- But 
there’s no need to look out for a billet 
in London. Come back to the States 
with us, and dad’ll find you something 
to do in the works. But I ought to ex- 
plain. We're travellin’ incognito, like 
you. Momma, tell him who we are.”’ 

*“Young man,’’ said Mrs. Adams 
solemnly, ‘‘ Daisy is the second richest 
heiress in the world. Her father’s name 


is Silver, but he’s made of gold.”’ 
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** Not 
Mervyn 

**John K. is his name,’’ she replied 
proudly 

** Don’t leave go, Mervyn,’ cried the 
girl. ‘* We're travellin’ under another 
name, as men were always wantin’ me 
for my money. I wondered if someone 
nice weuld ever care for me for myself 
alone. You do—don’t you? And... 
you see I made you lose one fortune, 
so the least I can do is to bring vou 
another.”’ 

Mrs. Silver smiled benignly on them. 
“You can shake hands with mx, 
Mervyn Hood,”’ she said, ‘‘ and then I 
reckon I'll just go round to the Post 
Office and cable John K.”’ 

So the two were left alone together. 


John K. Silver!’’ gasped 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE BELL. 


By E. S. ROMERO-TODESCO. 


IME alters most things, so it has, 

z- to a great extent, the character 

of bells. Though even’ to-day 
church bells have a _ certain § sacred 
character which puts them in a class 
apart from secular bells; yet bells have 
come to be looked upon as commodities 
in modern times, and they do not figure 
prominently at festivals of a national 
character as they formerly did. 

In ancient times, the use of bells was 
very varied. According to P. Kercher, 
the Egyptians invented bells to announce 
the feast of Osiris. They called them 
‘“‘sistra,’’ and they must have re- 
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sembled small crotals. 
have come to us. 


None of them 
The Chinese seem to 
have known bells as early as 2600 
B.c. Aaron, the high priest, is said to 
have had a number of bells correspond- 
ing to the days of the year on his robes. 
Theocritus tells us that little bells 
were rung in the corybantes mysteries, 
and on Sacrificial occasions in honour 
of Bacchus and other deities. In 
Bacchanalian festivals they formed 
a Salient feature, and the Bacchantes 
wore them on their vestments, so that 
the tinkling of many bells accompanied 
their rythmal steps in the religious 
dances. They were looked upon as 
amulets, and were attached to the 
necks of horses and other animals. 
Sidone calls the bells which his donkey 
and other beasts wore on their harness, 
or hung from their necks, ‘‘ grages tin- 
tinnibulates.”’ : 
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Besides the spherical crotals, the 
Romans had bell metal discs, just like 
our gongs, and a handbell called ‘‘ tin- 
tinnabulum.’’ Clepsydra was an in- 
strument mechanically constructed with 
water, which rang a bell as the water 
flowed, and which thus marked the 
hours. The ‘‘ Petasius’’ was a_ bell 
shaped after the hat of the same name 
used by the Romans. The Greeks had 
a trumpet-shaped bell which they called 
‘‘codon.’’ Large bells were used to 
call people to the opening of markets 
and bathing establishments, to awake 
the slaves; they were also tolled on 
funeral feasts, and to accompany those 
condemned to death to the place of exe- 
cution. 

Bells were first introduced in churches 
in the reign of Constantine, but they 
were only generally adopted in 409-431, 
in the time of St. Paulinius, Bishop of 
Nola. They were made in Campania 
(Italy), and the largest ones were called 
‘‘Campana,”’ the smaller, ‘‘ Nola.” 
In England the custom of tolling death- 
bells began in the eighth century, and 
it may have originated from the habit 
existing amongst the Lacedemonians, 
who beat upon cauldrons made of 
bronze, when one of their kings died, 
and believed that this sound could keep 
evil spirits away. Different people have 
had different views on this subject; for 
instance, the Mussulmans refrain from 
tolling bells, as they believe the sound 
would disturb the peace of the exalted 
in heaven. 

The first bells used in Christendom 
were hand-bells, of which there are a 
great variety. Ancient Irish bells nearly 
resembled the modern cow bells; they 
were four-sided, and some were made 
in beaten iron. Bells have been made 
in a variety of materials—wood, glass, 
precious metals, etc., but the favourite 
has always been bell-metal or an alloy 
of copper and tin, which has the best 
sounding properties. 

The religious character of church 
bells comes from the fact that they are 
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blessed before 
being used _ for 
divine _ service. 
fhe blessing of 
bells has also been 
called baptism, on 
account of them 
having godfathers 
and godmothers. 
In the Diet of Nuremberg (1581) the cer2- 
mony of baptising bells to make them 
capable of driving away tempests and 
devils, was declared to be a supersti- 
tious practice, contrary to the Christian 
religion. The first records of baptisms 
of bells are to be found in the Capitu- 
lars of Charles the Great. Baronnis 
Carries its antiquity only to the year 
688, when the great bell of the Church 
of Lateran was christened by Pope 
John III. 

Mr. ‘Tanswell gives the following 
ceremonies to be observed at the baptis- 
ing of bells :— 

1. The bell must 
before it may 
steeple. 

. The bell must be baptised by a 
Bishop or his deputy. 

. In the baptism of the bell there is 
used holy water, oil, salt, cream, 
etc. 

. The bell must have godfathers, 
and they must ve persons of high 
rank. 

The bell must be washed by the 
hand of a Bishop. 

The bell must be solemnly crossed 
by the Bishop. 

The bell must be anointed by the 
Bishop. 

The bell must be 
anointed in the 
Trinity. 


be first baptised 
be hung in the 


and 
the 


washed 
name of 


9. At the baptism 
of the bell they pray 
literally for the bell. 

The prayer for the 
baptismal service of 
the bell begins: 

‘**Lord, grant that 
wheresoever this 

holy bell 
(ort washed 
um '(or baptised) 


and blessed, 
shall sound, all 
deceits of Satan, 
all dangers of 
whirlwind, thun- 
ders, lightnings, 
and tempests 
may be driven 
away, and that 
the devotion may increase in Christian 
men when they hear it’’ 

The ceremony of blessing bells in- 
tended for divine service was meant to 
counteract the fact that, according to 
Christian theology, all things, animate 
and inanimate, were cursed by God after 
the Fall of Man, and required blessing 
and christening to purify them from the 
original sin, and so make them capable 
of chasing away the devt, and evil 
spirits and influences. This accounts 
for the very quaint inscriptions of some 
ancient bells, one of the most popular 
being:—‘‘ A tempestate et fulgure 
defende nos Domine,’’ which means, 
‘Lord, defend us from storms and 
lightnings.”’ 

The first Catholic bells were small, 
but they gradually increased in size. 
On the 23rd July, 1793, a decree was 
passed in France by which only one bell 
was allowed to each parish, the others 
having to be placed at the disposal of 
the government to be melted down to 
make cannons with, if required. When 
the Church was reinstated, new bells 
were given to replace those which had 
been thus taken. 

The ringing of bells at regular 
intervals during the day has fallen 
somewhat into disuse, but there is still- 
the Ave Maria bell, the Vesper bell, the 
Compline bell, and the Sanctum bell. 

Bells can be 
swung or chimed. 

Change-ringing is 
the art of varying 
the peal of bells in 
a pleasant way. 

Abroad, chime 
bells are made to 
play automatically, 
somewhat after the 
style of a musical 
box. 
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Some bells have 
a great historical 
interest, and they 
were made the 
objects of supersti- 
tion by our ances- 
tors, all manner of 
legends being told 
about them 
The famous bell of Villela, in 
Spain, was said to ring of its own 
accord whenever the country was in 
danger. It is said to have thus an- 
nounced the death of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, but from that day forward it 
lost its marvellous properties, and now 
has to be rung in the usual way before 
it willemit any sound. George Cruick- 
shank has illustrated a legend which 
relates how a gang of thieves entered 
a monastery and began ringing the 
bells. The  horror-stricken monks 
began to pray, and suddenly the bells 
began to ring without human aid, and 
the robbers could not let go of the ropes 
and were dangled almost to death by 
way of punishment. 

In Europe bells are more or less 
shaped alike, but Chinese bells vary. 
They are almost cylindrical in shape, 
being as wide at the top as they are at 
the bottom. Some of the names given 
to Chinese bells are most peculiar. In 
Pekin there is a bell called ‘‘ Hanging,”’ 
another ‘‘ Eating,’’ and a third ‘* Sleep- 
ing.’’ The clapper of some of the 
Chinese bells is of very strong wood 
called iron-wood. Their sound is 
sweeter but not so strong as that of 
European bells. 

In India there are bells of various 
sizes suspended above the ground near 
the pagodas. They are much thicker 
than ours, and therefore less sounding. 

They -are 
made to ring 
by knocking 
them on the 
outside with a 
horn or stick. 
The latge bell 
of Rangoon 
weighed 
94,000Ibs., 
Get but it was 
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melted down in 1842. ‘The largest bell of 
all is the Great Bell or Czar Kolokol, in 
Moscow. It came out of the foundry 
cracked, so it was never hung. In 1837 
it was turned into a kind of chapel, 
people entering through the broken 
side, as if it was a door. There are 
other great bells in Russia, and the 
‘“* Kaiser glocke,’’ of Cologne, is im- 
mense. 

William the Conqueror ordered fires 
and lights to be extinguished at 8 p.m. ; 
the bells were rung at eight o’clock 
each evening, and this ringing was 
called the ‘‘ Curfew Bell.’’ The Curfew 
is still rung in a few parishes in Eng- 
land. Some of the ancient bells were 
presented by kings and were of immense 
value and great artistic beauty. 

Bells have always been looked upon 
as lucky charms. As such, they were 
worn to ornament the vestments of 
Jewish women 
and children, and 
were fastened to g 
the spears of § 
British warriors. 
Lingard says of 
them, ** They 

ossessed no a 
aa defensive -. © Bel. — 
armour than a narrow target. Their 
weapons were a dirk, an unwieldly sword 
hanging from the waist by an iron chain, 
and a short lance from one extremity 
of which suspended a bell. This 
fashion comes from the Greeks who had 
little bells hung on their shields. The 
Goths clashed cymbals and bells in 
honour of their gods.’’ 

On the Italian lakes, a bell fixed to 
a floating cork marks the spot where 
lines or nets are laid for fish. For har- 
nesses and sledges they are generally 
worn in_ bunches. The expression 
‘* bearing the bell away,’’ alludes to 
the prize of a silver bell given to the 
winner at horseraces. The prize cup 
given at various sports is only a re- 
versed bell used as a drinking vessel. 
Other expressions are ‘‘ To bear the 
bells,’’ which means to lead; ‘‘ to curse 
by the bell, book, and candles,” is a 
form of excommunication in the Catho- 
lic Church. ‘To shake the bell,’’ 
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means to give alarm. ‘‘ To lose the 
bell,’’ is to fail in a contest. 

On shipboard, time is told by bells. 
The day is divided into watches of four 
hours each, with two “ dog-watches ”’ 
of two hours each. Each half-hour is 
marked by striking on a bell. Fog 

signals are often given 
by the sounding of 
bells when ships are 
sailing or at anchor. 
The invention of our 
house bells is just 
about one century old ; 
hand-bells were 
_ in general use 
Aedern. Cherck 8.4 _ previous to this 
time. Electric 
bells are now supplanting other kinds of 
domestic bells. 

The making of bells has not varied 
much for centuries, though § slight 
changes have taken place from time to 
time. A ‘‘core”’ of _ brickwork 
covered with soft clay is moulded to 
the intended form of the inner surface 
of the bell by means of a curved com- 
pass called a crook,” * 
and the form of the 
outer surface is 
moulded on the in- 
side of the inner 
mould orcope. The 
cope is fitted over 
the core with a hole 
left at the top for 
the air to pass 
through and_ the 
metal, in the state 
of fusion, is ad- 
mitted to fill the 
space intervening. 

Many historical facts are recorded in 
which bells take a prominent part. On 
the third day of Easter, 1282, at the 
ringing of the Sicilian vespers, eight 
hundred French were massacred by 
John of Procida, who planned to free 
Sicily from Charles Anjou. On the 
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29th of August, 1571 (St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day), bells ushered in the mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots in France, 
when some hundred thousand fell. Bells 
have been rung in the hour of victory, 
and in that of disaster in cities 
throughout 

Europe in all ages. 

It was only at 
the end *of the 
eighteenth century 
that bells 
introduced into 
plavs intended for 
stage production. 
Rossini, Meyer- 
beer, Glinka, as- 
signed a place tow/y 
them in _ their 
operas. The most noteworthy operas in 
which bells have an important part are 
the Parsifal of Wagner and Mephis- 
topheles of Arrigo Boito. 

Bells have been seen under a tragic 
light on the stage, as in the play ‘* The 
Bells,’ which Sir Henry 
immortalised, contrasting strangely 

with the sweet 
melody of the 
sledge bells, of 
which Pope said: 
‘* Hear the sledges 
with their bells, 
Silver bells, 
What a world of 
merriment 
Their melody 
foretells, 
How they tinkle, 
tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of 


night.”* 


many 


were 


Ble 


, , 
Pearce 


Irving 


Of all the bells, those which rouse 
ever new hopes in the hearts of the 
hearers are the New Year bells, for it 
is always with glad expectations that 
humanity “‘ rings out the Old Year, and 
rings in the New.” 
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BIRD OF PASSAGE. 


By ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 





Hat Got dir einen Freund bescheert 
So halt ihn ja recht inniz werth— 
Recht innig. 


Ja, traurig ist es, ganz allein 
In Gottes grosser Welt zu sein. 


ISS MARY WINTER was the 
head mistress of the Church 


School at Greenhurst. That at 
least was her title. The other mis- 
tresses of the school over whom she 
presumably ruled did not exist. Some- 
times the curate’s wife would call during 
the afternoon, and assist in the good 
work of attempting to model reputable 
human beings out of the very raw 
material that Greenhurst supplied; and 
on rarer occasions the vicar’s wife 
would drive over, and spend half-an- 
hour in making the scholars supremely 
uncomfortablé with a torrent of per- 
plexing questions. But otherwise Miss 
Winter fought the good fight alone. 
Armed with nothing more than a severe 
and stately presence, she faced the 
enemy without flinching, and _ labo- 
riously won by adroit diplomacy that 
semblance of respect which a lively man 
with a Supple switch would have com- 
manded in five seconds. She was a tall 
and not ungraceful woman, and her age 
—but we must not trifle with sacred 
things. Let it suffice that she looked 
about thirty. 

Miss Winter resided in a small cot- 
tage adjoining the schoolhouse. She 
could have gone to live at the vicarage 
had she desired it; but she had pre- 
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Dann weine! 


VOLKSLIED. 


ferred her cottage home and her digni- 
fied solitude, even though her choice 
had involved a slight, but, to her, 
material diminution in her _ slender 
salary. For she could not overlook the 
fact that at the vicarage she would be 
regarded more or less as a dependent ; 
indeed, at the time the vicar’s wife had 
effusively offered all the comforts of a 
home, she had intimated that a little 
help with the children would be re- 
garded as an act of gratitude for 
favours received. And Miss Winter 
did not desire to accept favours from 
anyone. 

Thus it happened that she became 
the tenant of the cottage adjoining 
the school-house; and since the 
cottage had until then been let, and the 
rent of it had formed a small part of 
the revenue of the school, Miss Winter 
was not unreasonably expected to re- 
gard that rent as a first charge upon 
her weekly income. She had brought 
to the cottage a little furniture of her 
own, and externally the place looked a 
model of neatness and taste. Of its 
internal economy nothing was known. 
Miss Winter lived in it as the snail 
lives in its shell; and any occasional 
visitor, such as a parent of one of the 
scholars, or the vicar’s wife, or the 
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vicar himself, would be briefly enter- 


tained, either at the threshold of the 
cottage door, or in the schoolroom 
adjoining the private residence. A 


struggling schoolmistress does not with 
her own hands keep up a palatial home ; 
and Miss Winter’s natural pride, some- 
what unreasonably emphasised in this 
particular, made her shrink from any- 
thing in the way of a public confession 
of her poverty. 

In front of the schéolroom was a 
small garden that joined without a 
break the garden before Miss Winter’s 
cottage. The two were really one; but 
the strip in front of the governess’s 
home showed traces of greater and 
more careful attention. The school 
half of the garden was merely a broad 
gravel walk, with an indifferently-kept 
border of evergreens running around it; 
while Miss Winter had taken some 
pains to grow a few bright flowers in 
her own half, and to remove with un- 
wearying regularity the ill weeds that on 
proverbial authority grow apace. 
Usually the gardener at the Vicarage 
had been sent every Saturday morning 
to see that the school garden was kept 
severely trim; and it had been hinted to 
him by the Vicar that if Miss Winter 
desired it, his services were to be at her 
disposal, and that while he took all pains 
to be obliging and respectful, he was 
not to accept any remuneration at her 
hands. On the occasion of his services 
first being invited by Miss Winter, the 
gardener had been extremely careful to 
repeat the Vicar’s instructions with the 
most literal accuracy. This circum- 
stance had unfortunately shattered the 
whole enterprise to pieces. Miss 
Winter had scented an attempt to place 
her under an obligation to her patrons, 
and she had briefly but decisively re- 
marked that under the circumstances 
she preferred to do her own garden 
work with her own hands. 

The gardener had in course of time 
left the Vicar’s service, for a reason, it 
was understood, not remotely related to 
the commandment which forbids theft. 
For about a month there had been a 
vacancy for an able man; and 
meanwhile the school evergreens 
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had lost their severe regularity 
of shape, and the school gravel path 
had become freely dotted with weeds. 
Then the vacancy was filled somewhat 
suddenly. 

Miss Winter was out in her garden 
one mcrning engaged in an occupation 
which, while to some extent pleasurably 
exciting, is not calculated to add dig- 
nity and grace to the party occupied. 
One of the lady’s hens had escaped 
from the run, and was, at the time it 
was discovered, in the full and ecstatic 
enjoyment of rooting up the carefully- 
kept garden in generous instalments. 
Miss Winter was ‘‘ shoo’’-ing and 
scurrying with tremendous energy, and 
had just succeeded in putting her hands 
on the runaway and fighting it into a 
portable bunch, when she heard a deep 
but cheery voice behind her call out— 

‘“* Ketch ’old of ’er legs, lady; ketch 
‘old of ’er legs!”’ 

Miss Winter hastily dropped the bird 
with a cry of horror, and turned angrily 
in the direction of the voice. Never 
since she had been in the village had 
anyone presumed to address her in that 
way. And with such unspeakable in- 
decorum, too! There in her retreat she 
had invariably been the object of defer- 
ence- and respect, and this sudden and 
most unwarrantable intrusion caused 
her to blush with shame and anger. 
She turned and surveyed the intruder 
with a look of dignified wrath, which 
became the more wrathful as she ob- 
served he did not tremble beneath it. 

He was a huge, rough-looking man, 
seeming, even as he leaned carelessly 
on the garden gate, considerably above 
the average height, and broad in pro- 
portion. He was obviously a stranger 
in Greenhurst, for the schoolmistress 
completely failed to recognise him. His 
bronzed face was half hidden by a thick 
brown beard, and the cap that he took 
from his head as he met her glance left 
a shock of thick, curly hair at the mercy 
of the playful breeze. The huge crea- 
ture’s frame was shaking with sup- 
pressed merriment, clearly indicated by 
his sparkling eyes, and the white, 
regular teeth that appeared through the 
parted lips. 
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‘*How dare you, sir?’’ thundered 
Miss Winter, with a slight stamp of the 
foot. ‘‘ Who are you? ”’ 

‘“I’m the noo gard’ner down. there, 
lady,’’ replied the man, nodding in a 
matter of fact way towards the vicar- 
age, and seeming a little surprised at 
the want of appreciation of his good 
advice in respect of the erring fowl. 
“* The old man’s took me on perbation. 
He says ’ow if I gives you this ’ere 
letter you’d let me come an’ slick up 
the garden.”’ 

As he spoke he handed a note over 
the gate to the governess, who took it 
gingerly from his fingers. ‘‘ The ‘ old 
man,’ ’’ she said, sternly, “ is the Vicar 
of this parish, and you will please speak 
of him as such.’’ Then she opened 
the note and read it. It was in effect 
a letter introducing the strange crea- 
ture, and asking that the usual facilities 
might be afforded for keeping the school 
garden in good order. 

“You may come in,” said Miss 
Winter, with a cold severity that seemed 
to justify her name with singular em- 
phasis. ‘‘ What is your name? ”’ 

***Icks, lady.’’ 

**'You mean Hicks, I suppose.” 

**T said "Icks, lady.”’ 

Tall as Miss Winter was, this man 
was head and shoulders taller. As he 
stood before her, gazing at her with his 
clear, brown eyes, she felt half afraid 
of him. With his shaggy head and 
huge limbs, he looked more like an un- 
tutored savage than a civilized man en- 
joying the advantages of a Christian 
land. And yet there seemed besides 
something of the ingenuousness of the 
child in him. He was evidently not in 
the least degree bashful; but at the 
same time he seemed to be checking his 
speech for fear of giving offence. With 
a silent but sincere hope that the crea- 
ture would learn in time to be more 
respectful and to keep his place, Miss 
Winter pointed to the school garden as 
his sphere of labour, and asked him to 
be good enough to close the gate on 
leaving. Then she turned on her heel 
and marched indoors. 

Hicks waited till the door had closed 
behind her, and then with a dexterous 
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swing he swept up the runaway hen as 
it strolled imprudently within reach, 
and looked around to try and discover 
the fowl-run. Having identified it -he 
crossed the schoolmistress’s garden, 
and flung his prisoner inside with a 
scientific jerk. The consequent splut- 
tering and fluttering in the fowl-house 
brought Miss Winter to her door in a 
flash. 

‘“What are you doing?’’ she de- 
manded, fearful for the moment lest 
this wild, irresponsible-looking person 
should have resolved to loot the pre- 
mises and have begun on the hen-roost 
directly her back was turned. 

‘*T bin ketchin’ the old ’en, lady,”’ 
replied Hicks, in a voice absolutely 
devoid of emotion. 

‘* Oh—thank you,’’ stammered the 
schoolmistress. ‘‘ You need not have 
troubled. I Pr 

‘** If I was you, lady, I’d ave that ’ere 
‘ole plugged up in the ’en-’ouse. It 
jess wants a bit 0’ wood nailed cross- 
wise under the——”’ 

‘‘Thank you,’’ interrupted Miss 
Winter, coldly. ‘‘ I am accustomed to 
managing my own affairs for myself. 
Please get on with your work in the 
school garden.’’ With which, she dis- 
appeared abruptly like the cuckoo in a 
Swiss clock, and closed the door after 
her. 

Half-an-hour passed, and Miss 
Winter had not heard the gardener 
depart. She peeped out of the window, 
still a little suspicious of his bond fides, 
and devoutly wishing that he would 
finish his work and go. The school 
gravel-path had been cleared of its 
weeds ; the evergreensthad been trimmed 
with a nice exactness; but Hicks was 
not to be seen. She hurried to the 
window, and saw him _ deliberately 
trowelling up one of the ferns in her 
own flower-bed, upon which her 
tenderest care had always’ been 
lavished. Clearly, she decided, 
the man ~must_ be suppressed 
somehow; and if he had not suffi- 
cient intelligence to discover when 
he was intruding, his mind ought to be 
promptly, if gently, enlightened on the 
point. No doubt he meant well; but 
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‘*KETCH 'OLD OF ’ER LEGS, LADY.”’ 


she was not desirous of receiving 
favours at his hands. She came to the 
door. As he heard her step he looked 
up for an instant; and then calmly pro- 
ceeded to root the debilitated plant out 
of the ground, and pick the moist earth 
from its roots. 

‘* You must please leave my half of 
the garden alone,’’ she said, with ill- 
disguised irritation, seeing in his inter- 
ference a well-meaning, but distinctly 
objectionable, attempt on the part of the 
Vicar to place her under an obligation 
to him. 

‘Lord love yer, lady!’ replied 
Hicks, looking up at her with an 
amused smile, ‘‘ you won’t never git no 
ferns to grow like that. Wot’s the 
good o’ leavin’ ’em alone to rot away. 
Wot you wants is a bit of sand and such 
stuff mixed up with the roots. Ferns is 
like that. Mind yer, I ain’t a regler 
professional gard’ner, but I knows a bit 
about ferns. You jess let me scrape a 
bit o’ this gravel in, and then you lay 


low and see if the little beggar don’t 
buck up ‘in a week. Wot you got to do 
with the blame things is wa 

Miss Winter found she was listening 
up to this point in spite of herself. 
There was a good-natured earnestness 
about the man that was too genuine to 
be resisted. But as he ran on with his 
discourse, and his vocabulary grew 
gradually more robust, she checked him 
abruptly. 

‘**] quite understand, thank you,’’ 
she said, quietly but firmly. ‘‘I am 
obliged to you for the information.”’ 

“* Oh, there ain’t nothin’ to be obli- 
gated to me for, lady. Ferns is ferns; 
and wunst you got anything o’ that 
kind growing, they might as well grow 
‘ealthy as not. See?”’ 

The governess realised her appalling 
error in having done ever so little to 
encourage Hicks’s conversational abili- 
ties. He was evidently a perfectly irre- 
pressible person, and would talk volubly 
on the least provocation. She decided, 
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therefore, to make no reply, hoping that 
he would take the hint, and finish 
repairing the fern in silence. This, 
indeed, he did. In a few moments he 
had replanted the frail thing, and had 
risen to his feet to gather up his 
gardening implements. then a sudden 
idea seemed to strike him. Jerking his 
head in the direction of the hen-house, 
he said :— 

‘* You know, if you like, I could plug 
up that there ’ole in the fowl-’us as easy 
as not. I got all my tools down at the 
ole man’s—I beg pardin, lady, I mean 
at the vicker of the parish’s.”’ 

Miss Winter smiled in spite of herself 
at this flattering testimony to the 
efficacy of her teaching. The evidence 
of attention paid to her correction 
softened her so far as to induce her to 
open negotiations on the offer. 

‘* Jf 1 asked you to do it, how much 
would you charge me?” 

Hicks drew himself up to his full 
height, and looked down upon her in 
respectful resentment. ‘* Charge, 
lady? ’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Why there ain’t 
nothin’ to charge for. I got the tools, 
and the wood, and me time’s me own.”’ 

‘* But I could not think of allowing 
you to do it for nothing,’’ insisted Miss 
Winter. 

“Oh, that’s all dam_ nonsense !—l 
beg yer pardin,’’ he corrected himself 
hurriedly, pointing his finger at her to 
stay the indignant protest on her lips; 
‘** T should ha’ said bloomin’ nonsense in 
talkin’ to a lady. I'd ought to ha’ 
knowed that.”’ 

But Hicks’s apology came too late. 
With an icy ‘‘Good morning,’’ the 
schoolmistress turned and hastily re- 
gained the shelter of her ivy-covered 
perch. And Hicks, shrugging his 
shoulders, walked out at the gate, clos- 
ing it carefully, almost reverently, in 
fact, behind him as he went. 

The following morning, which was 
Sunday (the advent of Hicks having 
. occurred upon the Saturday holiday) 
Miss Winter went to her hen-roost to 
collect the daily eggs. She paused on 
her way with the view of examining the 
troublesome aperture through which 
her fowls sallied forth on a wrecking 
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expedition into the garden. ‘To her 
intense surprise she found the hole 
mended. A_ stout piece of board, 
rounded at the edges and planed as 
smooth as glass, had been carefully 
screwed over the aperture, the work 
testifying in every particular to the 
recent presence of a skilful and prac- 
tised hand. Obviously this was Mr. 
Hicks’s doing. He must have stolen 
into the garden in the early morning 
light, and completed his task before 
she or anyone else was up. 

Miss Winter’s first impulse was to 
tear the patch down; but even if she 
had persisted in this idea, the thorough- 
ness of Mr. Hicks’s workmanship 
would have rendered its realisation im- 
practicable for stronger hands than 
hers. She could not ignore the fact 
that the trifling service indicated, more 
than anything else, a rare kindness of 
heart which, in such a man, it would 
be a pity--if nothing worse—to dis- 
courage. There was another thing, 
too, that led her to look more leniently 
upon this huge creature’s act of kindly 
daring. Poor and proud herself, she 
recognised something of a_ kindred 
Spirit in the almost scornful pride with 
which the man, all but a pauper, had 
refused remuneration for a service for 
which any of the villagers would have 
demanded payment to the uttermost 
farthing, and probably even a fraction 
beyond that superlative limit. 

Her dislike to being the recipient ‘of 
ansolicited favours, however, was still 
active; and then an idea occurred to her 
that seemed to offer a solution of the 
difficulty. It was certain that Hicks 
would refuse money for his graceful if 
trifling service; but it was in her power 
to make him a more or less adequate 
payment in kind. Rough as he was, 
the diamond was clearly in the man at 
heart, and it seemed to her that a few 
timely words as occasion offered might 
be the means of improving him mentally 
and spiritually, thus leading him to ac- 
complish for himself an improvement in 
his estate. He had already shown a 
disposition to restrain his garrulity 
when it became obviously unwelcome, 
and the schoolmistress regarded this 
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trait as a distinctly encouraging com- 
mencement. After service at church 
that morning, she mentioned her pro- 
ject to the Vicar, and he, good man, 


_ gave it his warmest support and con- 


currence. 

Mr. Hicks did not come near the 
school until the following Saturday. 
Then at the usual hour he sauntered 
airily in at the gate and began his work 
of trimming. Miss Winter saw him 
come in, and presently she walked out 
to speak to him. He heard her step as 
she approached, and at once turned 
round and snatched off his cap. It was 
a poor, mutilated object at best, that 
cap of his, and had the look of a time- 
worn deer stalker that had been pruned 
down into a cricket cap. But such as 
it was Hicks wore it upon his head as 
a king might wear his crown. It 
seemed nothing to him that the cap was 
ragged at the edges, and that a hole 
yawned in its crown. To all appear- 
ance he was satisfied that he had a cap 
that answered his requirements, and as 
such it was equal to the finest master- 
pieces of Lincoln and Bennett. 

‘* Mcrnin’ lady,’’ he said, with a 
quiet smile, as if to encourage conver- 
sation. 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Hicks,” re- 
turned the schoolmistress firmly, but 
with rather less severity than usual in 
her tone. ‘‘ In spite of my request, I 
find that you have mended the hole in 
the fowl-house.”’ 

** Yuss, lady; I done that,’’ admitted 
Hicks, quite unabashed. 

‘* I was disposed to feel angry with 
you at first,’’ began Miss Winter. 

‘**Tain’t no use bein’ angry about a 
little thing like that. It didn’t cost me 
nothin’ but a bit of spare time I ’adn’t 
no use fur. Why, Lord love yer, over 
in Dunstead [a neighbouring village], I 
done things like that all day.”’ 

“* You are a carpenter by trade, I 
suppose.”’ 

‘**I’m purty well anythink you likes 
to call me, lady. I done my time with 
a carpenter when I was a kid, and I 
done a bit o’ gardenin’ too. Likewise, 
I done some plumbin’, and mason’s 
work. What with one trade and an- 





other | makes a livin’. ‘Tain’t no 
bloomin’ Klondyke, o’ course, but | 
does as well as most ’ands at the biz.”’ 

‘* Don’t you think you would do 
better if you took more pains with your 
vocabulary,’’ said Miss Winter, boldly 
launching forth into the field of good 
work she had mapped out. 

Hicks looked puzzled, and scratched 
his head. Then he turned round and 
stared at his gardening implements, in 
case the schoolmistress’s reference 
might have applied to any of them. 
Then he leaned forward and enquired in 
a tone of perplexity—‘‘ My what’er, 
lady? ”’ 

‘** Vocabulary,’’ repeated Miss Win- 
ter. ‘* The words you use, I mean. It 
is quite possible, surely, to be emphatic 
without being profane.’’ 

Mr. Hicks inwardly digested the 
question for a moment or so, and then 
its meaning seemed to strike him. “‘ I 
haven't bin sayin’ ‘ dam’ again, ’ave lI, 
lady? ”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Miss Winter, shudder- 
ing inwardly at the sudden shock; 
‘*and I trust you will not do so. You 
must know for yourself what expres- 
sions are likely to give offence to sensi- 
tive ears, and you should try to avoid 
them. I have taken some interest in 
you since you have shown yourself to 
be so willing and obliging, and it would 
please both me and the Vicar if you 
would try to improve a little in this 
respect.”’ 

‘If it’s to please you, lady,’’ said 
Hicks, with a look of undisguised ad- 
miration, ‘‘ I'll be swiped if 1 don’t 
‘ave a shot. I don’t care a—darn 
about the ole man—I mean the vicker 
of the parish. I ain’t goin’ ter git fat 
on ‘is job, straight I ain’t. Not 
much! ”’ 

‘*Hush!’’ protested the schoolmis- 
tress, as she pointed sternly to the gar- 
dening tools as a hint that work should 
be resumed, and then retired with a 
dismal feeling that she had been hope- 
lessly beaten in the first skirmish. But 
she was not a woman to accept defeat 
complacently. In about a quarter of 
an hour she emerged from her cottage 
with a cup of tea and a plate of bread 
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and butter, during the preparation of 
which she had nerved herself up for a 
continuance of the fray against all 
odds. 

‘* IT have brought you some tea, Mr. 
Hicks,’* she said, quietly. ‘*1 should 
like you to drink it now.”’ 

‘I’m obliged to ye, lady, 1 am, 
straight,’’ answered Hicks, taking the 
tea gently from her. ‘‘A cup o’ tea 
does me a treat about this time o’ day.’’ 

He gave an elongated shrug of his 
shoulders that was doubtless intended 
for a polite bow, and then began to 
slowly pour some of the tea from the 
cup into the saucer. His manner of 
loftily ignoring the handle, and holding 
the cup in such a way that his fore- 
finger remained steeped in the tea 
somewhat shocked the schoolmistress, 
but for a moment she had no words to 
speak in reproof. She merely stood 
and watched the proceedings curiously. 
Having all but filled the saucer, Hicks 
began to vlow furiously at it, in the 
effort to cool the tea ‘more rapidly. 
When his sustained efforts in this direc- 
tion had left him almost breathless, he 
cleared his throat, and with a deferen- 
tial, ‘‘ After you, lady,’’ tendered the 


saucer to the schoolmistress in order 
that she might drink with him. 
Miss Winter started back aghast, 


and then her face flushed crimson to the 
roots of her severely neat hair-parting, 
as she feebly waved the saucer away 
and protested that she had just taken 
all the tea she required. But Hicks 
insisted. 

***Ave a sip, lady,’’ he urged in the 
have-one-with-me tone of the tavern 
frequenter ; ‘‘ do now, jest as a favour 
to me. I’ve cooled it down lovely all 
o’ purpose. Come on!’ 

Fearful of giving offence and 
thereby losing much of what might be 
her influence for good with the wild 
creature, the schoolmistress took the cup 
from his hand and tremulously gulped 
down a little of the tea, which she could 
hardly fail to remark had _ received 
rather too many attentions to be par- 
ticularly appetising. Mr. Hicks made 
very short work of the remainder of the 
tea and.the bread and butter, and while 
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he was dealing with his brief repast, an 
idea occurred to the schoolmistress for 
the continuance of her ministrations. 

‘** I never see you in church, Hicks,”’ 
she said, in a tone calculated to impress 
him with the gravity of his omission. 

‘*Good reason for why, lady, I ain’t 
never there,’ he replied, with a light 
laugh. ‘‘ Churches ain’t no place for 
fellers like me. And _ besides,’’ he 
hastened to add, ‘‘it don’t say as a 
feller’s a wrong ’un altogether even if 
he don’t never go, see? ”’ 

‘*] think you would like church if 
you attended regularly, Hicks. I am 
sure you would derive good from 
going.”’ 

‘*]T ain’t got no Sunday close, lady. 
I fancy I see myself a-settin’ down 'n 
this ’ere rig alongside a feller in a black 
coat an’ a shiny ’at or a gal in a slap- 
up dress and yaller gloves. Gawd- 
lummy! it ‘ud make their hair curl, | 
bet.’’ And Hicks, tickled at his fanci- 
ful picture, gave a hearty guffaw. 

‘‘ Hush!’’ she continued, struggling 
against her inclination to dart back into 
her cottage and slam the door behind 
her. ‘‘ You said you were going to try 
and mend your language—to please 
me. I ask you now to go to church to- 
morrow—to please me.’’ The effort 
that it cost the schoolmistress to say 
those words was absolutely immeasur- 
able. But she had set her mind on 
carrying her point, and in such circum- 
stances Miss Winter was a very deter- 
mined woman. 

There was a strange look of tender- 
ness in the man’s rugged face, a look 
that made the schoolmistress fancy her 
eyes were growing a little damp and 
misty. His voice, too, grew softer as 
he said. 

‘If it’ll please you, lady, you can 
take it as a settled job. I'll turn up in 
the best I got, and do meself proud. 
Don’t you worry no more about that 
now. Jess you watch fur me, and 
you'll see me. Maybe I'll find it a bit 
noo and that, but I'll go through it the 
best I know.”’ Then after a pause, he 
added: “‘ But, come now, a swap’s a 
swap, and I ain’t gettin’ nothin’ on this 
deal. That there fowl-’us o’ yours 
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wants a noo door, an’ wants it pretty 
bad. If I goes to church ter-morrer— 
to please you, will you let me run you 
up a noo fowl-’us door—to please me? 
Come now, wot price that for a fair 
swap?” 

**T think I understand you,’’ replied 
the schoolmistress, unable to repress a 
faint smile at the proposition. ‘‘ But if 
I agree ty let you put up the new gate, 
I shall expect to see you at church not 
only to-morrow, but’every Sunday— 
always.”’ 

“It’s a bargain! You can call it a 
go, lady,’”’ cried Hicks. And then he 
extended his huge, grimy fist and 
opened it deliberately in front of her. 
** Let’s shake ’ands on it!” 

Miss Winter recoiled at the sugges- 
tion, and then, seeing that her hesita- 
tion was likely to be misconstrued, she 
timidly advanced her thin white hand. 
Hicks caught it in his great brown 
fingers and gripped it warmly; and 
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then, in a state of physical disconfort, 
as the result of his powerful grasp, and 
mental disquietude, on account of her 
own surprising temerity, she snatched 
her hand away, and, wishing him a 
hasty ‘‘ Good morning,’’ fled into her 
sanctum. 

The next morning Mr. Hicks was in 
church according to promise. His 
clothes had been carefully brushed, and 
Miss Winter half suspected, from the 
cursory glance she had taken, that he 
had even gone to the length of washing 
his hands. The most striking innova- 
tion was, however, a brilliant necker- 
chief, in bright yellow and two shades 
of green, which Hicks wore in a mas- 
sive bow around his throat. The article 
in question had been hanging inside 
the general dealer’s shop in the village 
for the past month. Miss Winter had 
seen it there herself every time she had 
passed that way, and it had positively 
made her eves ache to look at it. She 
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had more than once doubted if any man 
Or woman would have the courage to 
be seen about in such a lurid atrocity; 
and it had remained for Hicks to prove’ 
that he was a man of no ordinary fear- 
lessness by wearing it publicly in the 
broad light of day. The fearful thing 
marked him in an instant among the 
crowd of sober garments around him; 
it stood out of the gloom with a fierce 
tricoloured glow peculiarly its own, and 
he wore it with the conscious pride that 
he had attained to the luxury of a “ua- 
day suit at last. 

When Miss Winter came out of 
church, Hicks and his neckerchief were 
waiting near the gate. As he caught 
her eye, he snatched off his cap, and 
went through a series of evolutions, con- 
sisting mostly of a frequent shrugging 
of the shoulders to a violent degree, in- 
tended to be a course of fashionable 
bowing. Miss Winter, scarcely relish- 
ing the grotesque attention under cir- 
cumstances where the preservation of 
her dignity was of paramount import- 
ance, hurried from the scene, and al- 
most regretted her extreme condescen- 
sion of the previous day, even though 
it had been inspired by a commendable 
zeal for the cause of righteousness. 

At six o’clock on the Monday morn- 
ing, Hicks was in Miss Winter’s gar- 
den dealing with the fowl-house door 
in a workmanlike manner. When the 
schoolmistress opened her window at 
seven, and placed at his disposal a frug 1 
breakfast on the window sill, he was 
trimming into shape with a small hand- 
plane the rough edges of a most un- 
likely-looking bar of wood. The neat- 
ness of the work exercised a sort of fas- 
cination over the lady, and she lingered 
at the window to watch the work. 
One moment Hicks was handling a 
rough piece of wood, ragged at the 
edges and black with grime; and then, 
after a few passes with the plane in his 
dexterous hands, the wood had become 
clean, and smooth, and shapely. There 
was something almost fairy-like in the 
rapid transformation; and as Hicks 
came to the window to take his break- 
fast, she could not help complimenting 
him on his skill as a carpenter. 
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‘* Bless yer ’art, that ain’t nothin’,” 
Hicks explained. ‘‘I done jobs a 
sight bigger’n that in my time; but 
there ain’t much doin’ for a man that 
ain’t reglerly employed at carpenterin’ 
nowadays. Odd men ain’t in it. I 
done a job for a pal o’ mine in Reigit 
what got married larst month. "Im 
and the young woman found the wood, 
and I found the rest. I run ’em up a 
couple of chairs, an’ a table, an’ a bed, 
all with the tools what you see me a 
’andlin’ ’ere. It took me a week, and 
I done the ’ole dam lot for a quid—’ere, 
arf a mo! I didn’t mean to say it. I 
didn’t, straight. It slipped out 
unawares like. You'll forgive me this 
wunst, won’t yer?’”’ 

The last part of Hick’s speech was 
provoked by an exclamation of horror 
that escaped the lady at the use of the 
familiar expletive. Hicks’s contrition 
was obviously sincere. He put down 
his bread and butter, and seemed per- 
fectly puzzled to know what he could 
do to convince the schoolmistress of 
his regret for his error. Seeing his un- 
comfortable position, she took pity on 
him and said :— 

‘* Try not to say it again, Hicks. It 
is very foolish, and does no good. In- 
deed, it must do harm, not only to 
those who hear it, but to those who 
speak it.’’ 

**O’ course it do, lady,’’ acquiesced 
Hicks, apparently most eager to show 
himself convinced of his fault. ‘‘ I’m 
tryin’ to drop it. I am, straight. I 
was goin’ to say that wunst, in the 
country where I come from I made a 
corfin for an old man wot died o’ 
janders. I done it in pine-wood, and 
got the surfis down like glass; and 
then I blacked it and polished it till 
you could ha’ ate your dinner off it, 
and ' 

**Ugh!’’ said the schoolmistress ; 
“don’t talk like that of such subjects, 
please. Will you show me that plane 
you are using? It seems such a won- 
derful thing.”’ 

Hicks brought the plane to the win- 
dow, delighted to find so much interest 
taken in his work. He told her that 
the plane had been his father’s, and 
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had cost ‘‘a bit o’ money.’’ He un- 
screwed the blade, and showed the 
schoolmistress how it could be removed 
for grinding or setting; and then he 
put it together again, and showed by 
practical demonstration how it had the 
power to trim into a pleasing shape any 
rough and jagged chip that lay to hand. 
There was to the schoolmistress some- 
thing more than the mere mechanical 
tool in the keen-edged plane. There 
was the obvious symbol’suggesting her 
Own position in regard to this rough, 
unpolished man, a symbol that made 
the plane’s work all the more fascinat- 
ing. 

Miss Winter had quite fallen into a 
dreamy reverie upon the subject, and 
heard but dimly the voluble references 
of Hicks to the plane’s peculiarities. 
She was brought to herself by suddenly 
realising that the man had _ ceased 
speaking, and had pushed the plane on 
one side, while he remained with his 
arms on the window sill, staring gently 
but earnestly into her eyes. With a 
gesture of surprise, she returned his 
glance in wonder, as if unable to com- 
prehend his silence. 

**T heard the vicker o’ the parish say 
as what your name were Mary,’’ said 
Hicks at length, without the least trace 
of emotion or excitement in his voice. 

Miss Winter frowned slightly, and 
seemed scarcely to understand his re- 


mark. Presently, however, she said 
coldly and somewhat severely : 
“You must please call me ‘ Miss 


Winter.’ ”’ 

**No!” he cried, seizing her hand 
and holding it firmly. ‘‘ Don’t say 
that. Look at here: you’re the first as 
I ever struck as tried to make me any 
better’n what Iam. You're the first as 
ever spoke a soft word to me since my 
mother died, twenty year ago. I ain’t 
a bad sort. I’m a bit rough, and I’ve 
hogged it a lot in my time I know, but 
I’m on a straight course now. Say as 
vou’ll marry me. I can earn enough 
to keep us both easy, when I want to. 
If you was my wife——”’ 

At this stage, Miss Winter could no 
longer suppress the cry of horror that 
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she had been restraining from the 
moment the rough, wild fellow had 
grasped her hand. She snatched her 
hand from his with a fierce frenzy, and 
then, white with wrath, pointed to the 
garden gate. : 

‘*Go!’’ she screamed. ‘‘ How dare 
you come here, and insult an unpro- 
tected woman in this way. Leave the 
place at once. I shall see that the 
Vicar is informed of this outrage. Go, 
go, go!’’ And then she slammed the 
window down and fastened it, and dis- 
appeared. 

Hicks stood for a moment after she 
had gone, looking blankly at the win- 
dow, and then as one waking slowly 
from a troubled dream, he gathered 
the tools into his basket, and walked 
off, seeming scarcely to know or care 
whither his steps were leading him. 

Miss Winter heard him open the 
gate, and she stood concealed behind 
the curtain at the window, and breathed 
a deep sigh of relief as the man disap- 
peared down the winding road. It had 
all come as such a surprise. She had 
never dreamed he would have dared to 
proceed to such lengths. The painful 
part of it all was, the creature seemed 
so earnest about it all. Perhaps she 
might have spoken a little too sharply. 
Perhaps it would have been better if she 
had dealt with him more calmly, had 
pointed out to him what apparently he 


was too dull to realise, the utter 
absurdity of his position. But it had 
all come so_ suddenly, and _ had 


frightened her so much; and in that 
position a lonely, helpless woman has 
no time to think of softening the blow 
that is struck in self-defence. 


Miss Winter went out into the gar- 
den to feed her hens, and made up her 
mind she would try to forget the foolish 
episode entirely. But when she came 
to sweep away the shavings that 
Hicks’s plane had left, the scene and 
the significance she had fancifully at- 
tached to it came back in spite of her. 
She turned to her garden in despera- 
tion. School would open in an hour, 
and she must regain her wonted calm 
by then. She stooped down before her 
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flower-bed, struck by the size of one of 
the ferns. Tut! it was the fern that he 
had re-planted. 

The children began to arrive at the 
school-house; and Miss Winter pre- 
pared to join them. Suddenly one of 
the children turned aside from the 
gravel path and rapped at the school- 
mistress’s door. A man, she. ex- 
plained, had met her on the way to 
school and asked her to deliver this 
parcel into the schoolmistress’s own 
hands. 

Miss Winter took the parcel with a 
strange misgiving, as she bade the 
child run into school. Tied to the 
parcel was a note addressed in pencil to 
“*Miswinter.’’ She opened the note 





and then sat down in her little porch 
and deciphered it by degrees: 

‘‘ime gorne away nevver mine ware 
i gott a job in a nuther villidg an you 
wone nevver see me nomore but hopes 
youl fergive me cause I| didnt oughter 
said it plees axept small parsil. 

Cuarcey Hicks.’ 

The schoolmistress cut the string of 
the parcel and unwrapped it. There, 
polished up as well as was consistent 
with extreme haste, was the little plane 
that had set her wondering so much. 
And as she put it down again, her eyes 
grew dim, and she hurried into her cot- 
tage so that the children at the gate 
should not see the blinding tears that 
swept in a torrent down her cheeks, 


’ 





THE CYNIC’S CHRISTMAS. 


By MURIEL C. LINDSAY. 


66 HRISTMAS,”’ declared the 
Cynic aloud with a snort of 


disgust, ‘‘is the bane of my 
existence. It is nothing but a sham, 
a season of make-believe, a desire to 
enrich yourself at other people’s ex- 
pense! A giftless guest is never wel- 
come! Hence this senseless giving of 
presents.”’ He glared round defiantly, 
as though he dared anyone to disagree 
with him. ‘The elder members were 
accustomed to his mordant sayings, 
and merely grunted behind their papers, 
but the Youngest Member was not, and 
promptly rose. 

‘*Q, nonsense, Ratcliffe,’ he ex- 
claimed with youthful impetuosity, 
“that’s all bally rot, you know. Do 
you really mean to say you believe 
people only welcome you because of 
what you've got and can give?” 

‘*I do,” retorted the Cynic, other- 
wise James Ratcliffe, bachelor and mis- 
anthrope. 

‘* Rubbish, my dear fellow, rubbish. 
Now I don’t mind betting that there 
are some kindly souls who would wel- 
come you no matter how or when you 
came, and give you of their best with- 
out a thought of reward.”’ 

The Cynic’s discontented mouth 
twisted into an ugly Sneering smile. 
‘“Your good heart does you credit, 
Barton,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I’m afraid your 
optimism misleads you.”’ 

‘* Not a bit of it,’’ asserted the young 
man stoutly. ‘* Just you try und see if 
I’m not right.”’ , 

The Cynic looked thoughtfully at him 
for a few moments without speaking, 
and then, as if the other’s enthusiasm 
had infected him, sat suddenly upright, 
his cold, grey eyes kindling. 

‘“ By Jove! It’s worth trying,” he 
said. ‘‘ Well, if you really mean it, 
Barton, I'll take you on.’’ 

‘*“Done,”’ replied the Youngest 
Member promptly without the faintest 
misgivings. He felt sure he would win. 
““T'll bet you a fiver that you’ll find 


someone between now and Christmas 
Day who will welcome you, no matter 
how you go, and give you of their best 
without any expectation of return.” 

The Cynic entered the bet in his 
notebook with a wry smile. 

‘* You’ll lose,’’ he observed grimly as 
he rose to go, and with a mocking nod 
to Barton he left the smoking-room to 
collide with a jovial-looking individual 
just about to enter. 

‘** Hullo! Ratcliffe, where are you go- 
ing so blithely?’’ he demanded, his 
eyes agog with amazement at the 
Cynic’s unwonted briskness. ‘‘Funeral 
or wedding ?”’ 

‘““ Neither,’ snarled the Cynic. “1 
am out on a fool’s errand, the search 
for a motiveless Christmas giver!’’ 

‘* Rather you than me,’’ quoth the 
other, looking puzzled. ‘‘Good hunt- 
in’.’’ Outside the club the Cynic paused, 
undecided which way to go, finally 
turning eastward. He strolled along 
Pall Mall, his heavy eyes apparently so 
indifferent, yet in reality so observant, 
missing nothing of the cheerful scenes 
before him. He was an unhappy, em- 
bittered man, without kith or kin to 
interest and soften him. Early in life a 
woman's perfidy had turned him into a 
morose cynic with little or no belief in 
disinterested friendship or charity. But 
invulnerable as he believed himself, 
there was a weak spot in his armour of 
cynical callosity. He had a sneaking 
affection for children and animals, and 
they in turn adored him, their instinct 
probing beneath the hard exterior to the 
lonely heart beneath. 

Although it was quite early, the after- 
noon had closed down dark and grey; 
the wind was bitterly cold, with a hint 
of snow in its sting. Ratcliffe buttoned 
his coat about him, and moved more 
briskly to keep warm. A portly, well- 
fed clubman sauntered along a few 
yards ahead of him, and, as they entered 
Cockspur Street, was accosted by a 
shabby, shrinking figure with a low- 
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toned request for alms. A podgy-gloved 
hand waved him aside, and he stood 
looking after the bursting monument of 
prosperity in an attitude of utter hope- 
lessness. 

The Cynic drew abreast of him and 
paused. The beggar turned his head, 
but did not speak, only his miserable 
eyes sought Ratcliffe’s impassive clean- 
shaven face with a wistful appeal in 
their hungry depths, and sending an 
odd thrill through his being. 

‘“* Cold and hungry weather, eh?’’ he 
observed, taking a coin from his pocket. 


‘** Aye, it’s starving,’’ replied the 
other dully. 
Ratcliffe let the coin slip back. His 


keen ear had caught the accent, which 
would have been sufficient for him with- 
out the added localism. 


‘* Hullo!’ he exclaimed, his face 
kindling, ‘‘ you are a _ north-country 
man. Where from? Redesdale? Why, 


soam 1! Look here, we men from the 
north must hang together, you know. 
I must see what can be done. First of 
all you want something to eat. Come 
along, my rooms are close at hand.” 

And presently might be seen an 
immaculately-garbed clubman followed 
by a shivering ragged wastrel, whose 
clothes seemed about to drop from his 
wasted frame. 

As he opened his door Ratcliffe re- 
membered with thankful relief that he 
had given his man leave of absence for 
that afternoon. Not for the world 
would he that the ultra-respectable 
Perks should gaze on his shabby 
visitor. Leading the way to the bath- 
room, he turned on the taps, then dis- 
appeared to return in a few moments 
with an armful of clothing. 

‘* There!’ he said, as he laid them 
down. ‘* While you wash and dress 
I'll find something to eat, and then 
you shall tell me your story.” 

In twenty minutes or so a very 
different looking being emerged from the 
bathroom from the one who went in, 
and in the decently-clad individual who 
stood hesitating on the threshold of his 
dining-room Ratcliffe had some diffi- 
culty in recognising the starving 
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beggar. 
table. 

‘* There you are,’’ he said, ‘* fall to, 
and see that you make a good meal,”’ 
and considerately turning his back on 
the hungry man, he lighted a cigarette 
and opened his evening paper. 

When he had finished, the Cynic 
pushed a pipe and jar across the table 
with a cordial invitation to light up, and 
between puffs the man’s story was soon 
told. 

A prolonged series of strikes had laid 
the North idle for many months, and an 
act of folly had brought him into the 
law’s clutches. When his term of im- 
prisonment was up he found himself a 
marked man, and, unable to obtain em- 
ployment, had drifted south. Here for 
a short time he had found work, ev2a 
managed to save a little, when the 
leaven of unrest descended on the South, 
and he found himself workless with his 
modest store stolen. Odd jobs kept 
him going for a little, but he gradually 
sank lower and lower, until the river 
seemed the only solution to his troubles. 

‘** You would like to go back?’’ sug- 
gested the Cynic when the pitiful tale 
was ended. 

The man’s face brightened. 

‘** Like it?’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ eh! but 
a’am fair clemmed to be back i’ the 
North.- But’s of no use, sir,’’ he added 
despondently, ‘‘no one ‘ud have me, 
a’am done for up theor.’’ 

** Look here,’’ said the Cynic after a 
few moments, ‘I'll write about you to 
the vicar of my old village; if anyone 
can help you, he can. Meanwhile,” 
taking some gold and silver from a 
pocket, ‘‘ here is your fare North, and 
a little to give the wife and bairns a 
happy Christmas.’’ A spasm convulsed 
the drawn mouth, and down the thin 
cheeks ran two heavy tears. 

‘** A’a don’t know how to thank you, 
sir,’’ said the man hoarsely, ‘‘ a’a nivvor 
can repay your kindness! ”’ 

‘*Tush, man, don’t talk of repay- 
ment,’’ interrupted the Cynic testily. 
‘‘If you hurry you can catch the 5.30 
North from King’s Cross. Your name 
and address, quick. That’s right. 


He motioned his guest to the 
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Here’s a coat and hat. Take care of 
your money, and a Merry Christmas to 
you.”’ 

“A Merry Christmas,’’ echoed he 
man as he went out, ‘‘ and—and God 
bless you, sir.”’ 

The Cynic returned and thoughtfully 
cleared away the remains of the meal, 
then, entering the bathroom, picked up 
and inspected the evil-smelling rags left 
behind. Presently a curious smile 
flickered round his mouth, and he 
hurriedly shut and locked the door. 


. * * * * 


Ailsa Wainford woke out of her first 
sleep in a sudden fright. What was 
that? Voices and mysterious scufflings 
in the next room? She sat up hurriedly 
and looked across to where Daphne 
slept. To her horror, the child’s bed 
was empty. Good heavens! What had 
happened? Slipping noiselessly out of 


bed she flung on her dressing-gown and 
cautious!y pushed open the sitting-room 


door. The gas was lighted, and there 
by the side of a disreputable-looking 
tramp stood her small daughter, eagerly 
questioning him in loud whispers. 

‘“No, I’m not Santy Clors,’ he was 
saying in a curiously husky voice, * ’e’s 
too busy to go round to every little boy 
an’ girl to see wot they wants. But he 
axed me to ‘elp ‘im, so fire away, my 
dear.”’ 

‘* But Santa Claus is a nice clean 
old gentleman,’’ objected Daphne, ‘‘and 
you are so very dirty.”’ 

The man laughed hoarsely, showing 
a set of hideously discoloured and 
broken teeth. 

‘* That comes o’ droppin’ down chim- 
bleys,”’ he replied ; ‘‘ Cawn’t expect me 
to look like a bloomin’ white rose after 
comin’ through one, can yer? ”’ 

‘* An’—an’ if I tell you what I want, 
will he really bring them?’’ asked the 
child eagerly. ~ 

**S'trewth ’e will, missy.”’ 
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‘“Oh!” rapturously. “Weil, I 
wants a doll wot talks, an’ a musiker 
box an’ Noersark, new _ shoes for 
mummy, a pramlater an’ some stockings 
an’ a Teddy Bear, an’ re 

‘“Daphne!’’ exclaimed a_ horrifiea 
voice, ‘‘ What on earth are you doing ?”’ 

The man and child started as the 
lovely vision entered, and with a little 
excited cry the child ran to her mother. 

‘‘Oh Mummy!’’ she gasped, ‘‘ he’s 
from Santa Claus, an’ he comed down 
the chimbley, an’ he’s going to tell him 
what I want 4 

‘* Yes, darling, but you shouldn’t be 
out of bed you know. Little girls should 
be fast asleep at this time of night.’’ 

‘I was listening for Santa Claus,’ 
confessed the child, ‘‘ an’ I heard him 
come,’’ pointing to the tramp, ‘‘ an’ I 
thought I’d just tell him all I want, 
ie cents ” 

“Yes darling, but run away to bed 
now,”’ Ailsa interrupted, and when the 
child had gone, she turned the anger of 
her beautiful eyes on the intruder. 

‘“* You shouldn’t stuff the child’s head 
with nonsense,’’ she said severely, ‘‘ and 
what are you doing here? ”’ 

‘*T was starvin’,’’ he muttered, 
“‘fair starvin’, and when I saw the 
winder unlatched below, I jist ’ad to 
come in. I didn’t mean no ’arm; all I 
wanted was a bite o’ grub.”’ 

He was a miserable-looking object, 
this gaunt, starved bit of humanity, 
but his eyes met her’s honestly -with a 
hungry appeal which was irresistible. 
Ailsa knew she ought to wake the land- 
lady and give him in charge, but her 
tender heart revolted from this stern 
measure, and, obeying a gentler im- 
pulse she opened the rickety sideboard 
and took from it bread and butter, some 
sliced ham, a tin of cocoa, and con- 
densed milk and a spirit lamp. 

The man watched her with. eager, 
wondering gaze, and, when it was ready, 
fell on the meal with wolfish hunger. 
While he ate, she skilfully question! 
him, and was soon in possession of his 
sordid tale. He was out of work, had 
been tramping the streets for weeks 
looking for a job, but no one would 
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take a jail-bird. Yes, he’d been in 
prison; he hadn’t meant to do it, but 
when you’ve a wife an’ kids starving, 
it made yer fair desprit, it did, indeed, 
so ’e stole an’ was copped. 

‘*If—if only I’d a few shillin’s to 
tyke to the missus an’ kids fur Christ- 
mas,’’ he said, gulping back a sob. 
‘It’s ’ard to see the little "uns cryin’ 
fur food an’ not know where to turn for 
a copper.”’ 

Ailsa gazed at him with grave, ab- 
stracted eyes. She was pondering how 
she could help him from her slender 
purse. With great difficulty she had 
saved a few shillings for Daphne’s 
Christmas, for, as head typist in a City 
firm, what she earned barely sufficed to 
keep her and her child. 

‘* Wait a minute,’’ she said at last, 
and left the room, to return in a few 
moments with a small bag. 

‘“*I can give you five shillings,’’ she 
said, emptying its contents on to the 
table. ‘‘ You are very welcome to it; 
I only wish it could have been more.’’ 

The beggar picked up the coins with 
shaking hands, his face working oddly. 

‘** Don’t know ’ow to thank yer,’’ he 
muttered at last, raising glistening eyes 
to her compassionate ones. ‘‘ I cawn’t 
ever repy yer, lidy, fur yer kindness. 
It’s people like yerself as mikes us 
b’lieve in Christmas an’ such like.’’ 

He paused, and with the fork, 
scratched an initial on each. of- the 
coins. 

‘* Jest so’s I can trice ’em if they gets 
pinched,’’ he explained, in answer to 
her look of surprise, as he knotted them 
into a corner of his ragged -scarf. 
Then, seizing his cap, he shuffled to the 
door. 

‘© A Merry Christmas, lidy, an’ Gawd 
bless an’ reward yer,’’ he said huskily, 
pausing on the threshold for a final 
glance at his benefactress, and when he 
was gone and she had crept down to 
fasten the admitting window, she won- 
dered if she hadn’t been a sentimental 
fool and wasted her money on a pos- 
sible imposter. But somehow he looked 
honest, and after all, it was Christmas, 
and so——! 
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Mrs. Wainford was late coming home 
next afternoon. They had been kept 
at the office to finish things off, and 
then the shops were overcrowded as it 
was Christmas Eve, and it was with diffi- 
culty she made her modest purchases. 
An unexpected present from her em- 
ployer made it possible to buy a few 
odds and ends for Daphne’s stocking, 
and provide small gifts for the over- 
worked ‘‘ general’’ and kindly landlady. 

She let herself in and crept wearily 
upstairs. She could hear Daphne’s 
cheerful voice in the kitchen beside 
Mrs. Craggs, who looked after the child 
to the best of her ability during her 


mother’s unavoidable absence, and 
sighed as she remembered previous 
years. If only her husband had lived, 


or his people proved less obdurate. But 
they had never forgiven him for marry- 
ing the penniless young orphan who was 
his sister’s governess, and cut them- 
selves off from the delicate boy and his 
wife. 
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As she opened her sitting-room door, 
there was a slight scuffling sound, and, 
advancing into the room, an amazing 
sight met her tired eyes. 

In the 
Christmas 


window stood a wonderful 
tree, decked from top to 
base with glittering, many-coloured 
balls, flags, sparkling tinsel, and 
candles, and, in the act of tying on 
various queerly-shaped parcels was a 
tall, well-dressed man, who looked some- 
what taken aback at her sudden appear- 
ance. 

‘“Oh!”’ said Ailsa faintly, looking at 
them both with wide, incredulous gaze. 

‘* What—who are you? ”’ she gasped 
at length. ‘‘ I don’t understand—Why 
are you here? ”’ 

The stranger calmly continued fasten- 
ing on the packages as he replied: 

‘**T am Santa Claus,’’ he said gravely, 
“or, rather, his deputy I should say. | 
think I have got them all here: Noah’s 
Ark, musical box, shoes for mummy,”’ 
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with an amused smile, ‘‘ Teddy B ar 
and doll wot talks - 

‘**Good gracious!’’ cried Ailsa aghast, 
** How did you know; who told you?’’ 

For answer, the man dived into a 
pocket and produced two silver coins. 

‘‘Do you recognise these?’’ he 
queried. Beneath the King’s head was 
scratched the initial ‘‘ R.’’ 

‘* If I'd only a few shillin’s to tyke 
to the missus an’ kids,’’ he whined and 
snivelled, his eyes meeting hers with 
an unaccustomed twinkle in their cold 
grey depths. 

‘* You—you were the beggar,’’ she 
faltered, her pale face flushing as she 
remembered. 

‘* Ves, I was the beggar, the filthy 
scoundrel to whom you gave of your 
blessed charity last night. Do sit down 
and let me tell you all about it. Daphne 
is safely bestowed below. I took the 
careless Jane into the plot, told her I 
was a relation, and she promised to keep 
her out of the way until I had finished.’’ 

And while he deftly continued to tie on 
the parcels, he told her of his lonely use- 
less existence, his bet at the club, hur- 
riedly skipping over his charity to the 
tramp, of his setting out in the man’s 
discarded rags, his various discouraging 
rebuffs and vain appeals, and how at 
last he had seen the unlatched window 
and crept in to find self-sacrificing 
charity awaiting him. He had lost his 
bet, but he had regained what was a 
thousand times of more value, his belief 
in disinterested human goodness. 
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‘It was a good make-up, wasn’t it?’’ 
he demanded, showing as he laughed a 
set of white, even teeth. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
have recognised me again if I had not 
these as proof? That is why I marked 
them in your presence. And we must 
celebrate the event,’’ he continued, as, 
his task finished and the shabby curtains 
drawn across the tree, he came and stood 
beside her, looking down on the ruffled 
dark head with a wonderfully softened 
expression in his eyes. 

‘* Will you dine with me to-morrow? 
We are both lonely folks, and why 
should we not share our loneliness with 
Daphne to chaperon us? I have en- 
gaged a table at a quiet little restau- 
rant, and if you will honour me—— ”’ 

Ailsa’s eyes sparkled, and the colour 
rose again into her smooth, pale cheeks, 
then faded as the remembrance of her 
meagre wardrobe dawned on her. 

‘** But I have no dress,’’ she faltered. 

‘*That doesn’t matter in the least,” 
he declared. ‘‘ There, everyone will 
be too busy eating and making merry 
to notice what you wear. You will 
come? ’”’ 

‘* How kind you are,’’ she breathed, 
glancing up with dewey eyes. 

‘** The loneliness is always worst at 
Christmas, isn’t it?’’ 

He bent and took her thin type-stained 
fingers into his firm grasp, and gazed at 
her with an unmistakable expression on 
his eager face. 

‘* Please God you shall never be loneiv 
any more,”’ he said gently. 






; 
> ——— 


ARY FERRERS gave a shiver 
of dread as she saw the portly 
form of Arthur Gregg appear 

at the garden gate. There was no 

possibility of escaping the interview, and 
the girl sighed deeply as she thought of 

Jack Forbes, the young fellow of her 

own class who had loved her for years. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Ferrers!”’ 
Gregg had come up the garden path, 
and was Standing at the half open door 
of the cottage. ‘‘ May I come in?”’ 

Why could she not have said, ‘‘ No,”’ 
telling the man at the same time that 
she could not listen to any more of the 
thinly-veiled protestations he had made 
during the past few months? It was 
absurd and, besides, she considered her- 
self engaged to one of the workers in 
- the huge Blackchester Ironworks~ of 
which Gregg was chief. 

There was no need to answer the re- 
quest, for Gregg had entered, and, 
laying his hat down on the white 
kitchen table, he approached the girl 
with his plump hand extended. 

‘*Come, shake hands with an old 
friend,’’ he said in an oily way, though 
under his manner of carefully considered 
politeness the girl read a conviction that 
he was going to have his way, as he 
always did. 

‘* You are distant. Have I done any- 
thing to offend you?’’ The tone was 
still soft and persuasive, but there was 
a look in the man’s eyes which caused 
the girl to shrink. Yet the fat hand was 


still there, and she timidly held out her 
own. 
tested 


Though she most cordially de- 
the man for his overbearing 
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ways, and for the brutal treatment he 


meted out to the scores of men who 
laboured that he might be rich, yet she 
could not, dare not, forget that he was 
Jack’s master, and could, with a wave 
of the hand, deprive the man she really 
and truly loved of his livelihood, clever 
worker though Forbes was. 

‘* That’s right,’’ said Gregg, as he 
kept the little white hand in his huge 
cushiony palm, while he gazed in an 
amused way into the girl’s frightened 
eyes. ‘‘ Why all this hanging back 
when I have only one wish, and that is 
to prove that I am a real friend to you 
and your poor mother? By the way, 
how is the dear lady? ”’ 

My mother is not quite so well this 
morning,’’ replied Mary, tremblingly. 
Would he never let go her hand? She 
was looking at him as some poor cap- 
tured bird looks at the trapper. He 
had never before shown her so plainly 
what was in his mind as now by that 
expression of victory and triumph. 

‘‘I am sorry,’’ he said, drawing 
nearer, despite her evident wish to free 
her hand. ‘‘ Mrs. Ferrers must have 
a change, and lots of things which now 
are beyond her reach.’’ 

‘Oh, no,’’ cried Mary, in a startled 


voice. ‘‘ Mother will soon be all right 
again, thank you. She is getting on 
slowly. She could never bear to leave 


Blackchester. It has been her home 
always, you see,’’ she added tremu- 
lously. 

‘* There, there; what does a little girl 
like you know about it?’’ said Gregg, 
sinking into a chair and patting the cap- 
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tive hand while he kept the girl standing 
before him. ‘* You have been a good 
daughter, and since you gave up your 
post of clerk in the works to attend to 
her wants she has, doubtless, had all 
that she could have, considering her posi- 
tion. 1 have done what I could, so far, 
since the death of your: poor father in 
that terrible accident, but it has always 
been at the back of my mind, Mary, my 
dear’’—the girl crimsoned as Gregg 
called her by her name; she was gazing 
down at him half angrily, half in fear— 
‘* to—to—how shall | put it? 1 wanted 
to help you and her, if you wil] only be 
sensible and listen to what I have to 
say. There, | see you will. You must 
think of your poor mother living this 
dreary life when she might be happy and 
have everything the world can offer.”’ 

Mary dragged away her hand and 
placed it behind her as she retreated to 
the fireplace. There she stood, leaning 
for support on the mantel with its chintz 
hangings. 

‘* Don’t, Mr. Gregg, please don’t,” 
she cried in an awed way. ‘‘ We—my 


mother and I—only wish to be left alone. 


I—I—wished to ask you not to—to be 
so kind. We are quite happy, and I— 
I don’t want you to send me any more 
flowers. Believe me, I am very grate- 
ful, but—but I would much rather you 
didn’t!’’ ‘There were tears in her eyes, 
and her look showed plainly her disgust 
of the pursuit of which she was the un- 
fortunate victim. 

Gregg rose to his feet and fidgeted a 
little. then he touched the flower in 
the buttonhole of his smart cutaway 
coat. 

‘*Look here, Mary,’’ he said pom- 
pously. ‘*‘ You seem to forget one or 
two things which I will bring back to 
your memory. To begin with, you 
seem to forget who and whatI am. My 
power is great.’’ There was an inflec- 
tion of pride in the tone. ‘‘I want to 
serve you. Trust in me. You are a 
girl well qualified to move in far higher 
circles than your present position per- 
mits. I love you, Mary. You must 
know it, my dear child. I want vou for 
my wife.’’ The girl’s face was white 
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and drawn, and she drew back still 
further while her lips parted to speak, 
but not a word came. ‘‘ You do not 
reply. Then perhaps I may take it 
that you are ready to consent. Once 
married to me this struggling life you 
and your mother are leading will come 
to an end. This tiny pension I am allow- 
ing to your mother—well, it is pitiful, 
though, unfortunately, it was all that 
could be given to the widow of one of 
my workpeople.. But there shall be an 
end to all that. I wish to make you my 
wife soon, and from this minute all shall 
be well.’’ 

He went up to the girl and, before she 
could avoid his touch, his arms were 
about her and he had kissed her lips. 
He laughed at her recoil from his 
embrace,,; 

‘* Don’t be so foolish,’’ he said. ‘‘ It 
is all right. Come, you are going to 
say that you are willing.”’ 

‘* But I can’t, I really can’t,’’ she 
burst out. ‘‘I am so sorry, but it is out 
of the question. Oh please, Mr. Gregg, 
do see the truth. It is very noble of 
you to wish to wed a poor girl like me, 
but I should never be the wife for you. 
I never should. You must see it. 
People would laugh.”’ 

The ironmaster took her hands and 
looked her full in the eyes. 

‘That is for me to judge,’’ he said 
sternly. ‘‘ Remember this, Mary : When 
I have once made up my mind, there is 
no looking back for me. You think you 
love this Jack Forbes, one of my men. 
Bah, it is ridiculous! I am the master. 
At a word from me Forbes is a beggar 
and, as perhaps you know, work is hard 
to find. Iam not going to threaten. It 
is not my way, but I only see one thing 
here—I love you, and am going to make 
you my wife.’’ 

‘* No, no!”’ she cried wildly, darting 
a look at the window as if searching 
for help. 

‘It is yes, yes!,’’ said the man, 
doggedly. ‘‘ Why, what a wilful little 
thing it is, trying to make me act the 
bear when all I wish is to be a good 
friend.’’ The girl shook her head and 
tried to release her hands, but they were 
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‘*1 ONLY WISH TO BE LEFT ALONE.”’ 


again firmly prisoned. ‘‘ It is like this, 
Mary—lI am rather at a loss, but—but 
it seems as if you would leave me no 
alternative. Do you realise that you 
and your invalid mother are pensioners 
on my bounty? Ah, no, you did not 
think of that I see,’’ he continued, as he 
saw the girl wince. ‘‘ But it is one of 
the hard facts of your life, Mary, my 
dear. If you are going to be severe on 
the man who longs to soften your lot, 
well, you will make him severe, too. If 
it is the only way to bring you to your 
senses, then I must act in a manner for 
which I should be sorry. Do you wish to 
see your poor mother turned out on the 
streets at her time of life? Do you want 
to have to beg your bread? The shock 
will kill your mother. You have no 
relatives to come to your aid. You 
would say that something will turn up, 
but that is not the way of the world, and 
you will have it on your conscience that 
you might, by a word, have given vour 
mother all she could want—just one 
word—but, no, you thought that you did 


not fancy something or another. Is 
that the way a dutiful daughter should 


act? And Forbes. Do you imagine 
that he will be in a position to help? 
Not so. I have several complaints to 
make about the manner in which he does 
his work. In the interests of the firm I 
feel that he must go.”’ 

‘** You would not be so cruel!”’ 
the girl, her tears coming fast. 

‘Cruel? To think of my happiness 
first?) Is that being cruel? I think 
not. Yes, Mary,’’ his arms were once 
more about her, and he kissed her again. 
‘** Come, dear child. You will 
think better of it and say yes, when I 
ask you. Think what it means. Your 
mother shall be removed to my country 
house, where she will have every atten- 
tion from my housekeeper and the ser- 
vants, and we—we shall travel a bit, and 
I will show you the great world—Paris, 
where the pretty dresses are made.’’ 
He glanced down at the girl’s print 
frock, and smiled. ‘‘ Why you cannot 
imagine what it will be like.’’ 


cried 


come, 
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‘** No,’’ she said, desolately, ‘‘ I can- 
not imagine what it will be like.’’ She 
drew back her head and looked fixedly 
at her captor. The thought of what he 
would do if she drove him from her 
appalled her. And well she knew that 
he would keep his word. Then there 
was Jack, the mainstay of a whole tribe 
of little brothers and sisters. Had she 
the right to bring trouble on him? 
** But,’’ she stammered, ‘‘I do not love 
you.”’ . 

** Leave that to me,’’ said Gregg, con- 
fidently. ‘‘There, I can see it is * yes.’ 
Good little girl.” 

She struggled in his grasp and he set 
her free. 


‘“* Yes, yes,’’ she faltered out. ‘‘ But 
please leave me now.”’ 

** Of course,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Your 
wishes are my law henceforth. I mean 


to make you happy.’’ He watched her 
as she sank down on the settle and hid 
her face in her hands; there was a look 
in his eyes of triumph, and the shiver 
which passed through the girl caused 
him no reproach. Softly he took up his 
hat and passed out into the bright June 
sunshine. 

Outside in the lane, he met a young 
fellow who gave him a stiff mechanical 
salute, as if it went much against the 
grain. Then, as the ironmaster passed 
out of sight, the newcomer shook his 
fist at the retreating figure and muttered 
something which boded ill for the head 
of the great industry of Blackchester. 

Jack Forbes—for it was he—strode 
up to the cottage door and tapped. 
There was no response, and after a 
second of waiting he lifted the latch and 
went in. 

‘**Mary,’’ he cried as he hurried to the 
girl’s side. ‘‘ What is wrong? ”’ 


The girl sprang to her feet and dashed 
her hand across her eyes. It was given 
to her in a flash that Jack must not know 
the truth, and yet at that moment she 
longed to throw herself into his strong 
arms and sob out the sad tale of her 
distress. Had they not been chums all 
their lives? Why, all Blackchester 
knew that they were in love. 
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‘‘Er—er, nothing is wrong Jack,”’ 
she stammered out. 

‘‘Nothing wrong, and you crying, 
and that cur just leaving this place,’’ 
said the young fellow angrily. ‘* Mary, 
if he has been causing you trouble I will 
break every bone in his miserable body.”’ 

There was a wintry smile on the girl’s 
delicate oval face as she drew away from 
Forbes. 

** You must not talk like that, Jack,” 
she said. ‘‘ We both owe a good deal 
to Mr. Gregg.’”’ 

‘*Owe him much? You? When your 
father died in his service, and I—I do 
the work of three men for a wretched 
wage? Mary, what does it mean? Why 
do you draw away? Why won't you 
let me kiss you? What have I done? 
You are not going back on your word, 
are you?”’ 

The girl hung her head, and then, 
raising her eyes to the angry ones before 
her, she faltered out some of the truth. 

** Jack, it is all over between you and 
me. We are not going to be married. 
I am very sorry to cause you pain. No, 
don’t come near me please. Oh Jack, 
you must not look like that, I can’t bear 
it. I—I am not worthy of you. It— 
has been—a mistake. You will find a 
better girl than I am to be your wife. 
And, Jack, you will try and be happy 
all the same?”’ 

Forbes reeled, as if from a_ heavy 
blow; his face went ashen, but he re- 
covered himself with a prodigious effort. 

‘* You—are—not going—to—be—my 
wife?’ 

‘“No,’’ whispered the girl, watching 
him in a fascinated way. 

** That scoundrel “ 

** Don’t, please,” she wailed. 

For answer he seized her arm, and 
searched her eyes. 

“*Let me have the truth. One can 
only die once. Tell me the truth.’’ 
His voice was husky and strange. ‘‘You 
are thinking of Gregg?’ 

She drooped her head and he caught 
the scent of new mown hay as her hair 
lightly brushed his face. 

“* You love this man? ’”’ 

** No, Jack, no I don’t love him?’’ 














‘“* Then why—why listen to him? ”’ 
‘* Don’t make it harder than it is, 
she said, piteously. ‘‘I can tell you 
no more.’’ There was a touch of the 
maternal in her manner as her hand 
touched his head. ‘‘ You must not take 
it to heart. We all have our duty, Jack. 
You have yours and I—I ’’—there was 
a sob—‘‘ I have mine, too.”’ 

She drew back and placed the table 
between him and her. 

Forbes was about to’speak, but no- 
thing would come. Without giving her 
another glance he dashed for the door 
and was gone. 


” 
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‘* She loves him,’’ he murmured as he 
raced through the fields back to the 
grimy outskirts of the town. ‘‘ She 
loves him and I—I am only a_ poor 
workman.”’ 

One thought, and one only, was in 
his mind. He would see Gregg and 
drag the truth from him, happen what 
might. 

With his pulses going strangely, he 
waited in the large hall of the works, 
knowing that the head of the firm would 
pass from the luncheon room of the man- 
aging staff back to his own private 
sanctum. 

Yes, there he was. Forbes made a 
step towards his employer. 

‘* Want to speak to me, my man?’ 
said Gregg carelessly, as he walked 
through into his well-furnished office. 
** Come in.”’ 

Gregg sat down and looked half 
mockingly at his subordinate, while Jack 
eyed the man who had ruined his life. 
He wanted to seize the scoundrel and 
choke the life out of him. The fat and” 
puffy face maddened him. That man to 
kiss Mary, the girl he loved with all a 
strong man’s passion—Mary, who had 
been his sweetheart ever since the day 
when she had .come with him through 
Hawley Woods, a dainty little maid in 
a blue frock, the girl whose eyes were 
the mirror of all the beauty of the world. 

‘* What is it? I am very busy.”’ 

‘“You were at Rose Cottage this 
morning? ’’ thundered out Forbes. 


’ 
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‘“Well?’’ There was an exasperat- 
ing smile, and Mr. Gregg leaned back in 
his swivel chair and tucked his thumbs in 
the armholes of his waistcoat. 

‘** You have no right to go there ; Mary 
Ferrers is going to marry me.”’ 

Gregg leaned forward and pressed a 
small button under his table. There was 
a look in the face of the athletic young 
fellow before him he did not quite like, 
the look of a man who has come from 
the depths of despair and who recks not 
what he does. 


‘* Look here, Forbes, my man,”’ said 
the chief sternly, ‘‘I have no time to 
bandy words with you. Your disre- 
spectful demeanour warrants me in tak- 
ing the step which I have entertained 
as desirable for a long time past. Ah, 
Smithers,’’ he went on, as a tall, lean- 
looking man entered the room, “‘ I want 
you to dispose of this matter, as I indi- 
cated a week ago. Forbes no longer 
forms part of our staff.’’ He waved his 
hand in dismissal, and the young fellow 
fell back, his hand going to his forehead 
as the staggering nature of the blow 
went home. 


“*Mr. Gregg, sir, you don’t mean 
that?’’ he blurted out, as he thought of 
the struggling home, his poor old 
mother and the little brothers and sisters 
who depended on him as the bread- 
winner for all. 


‘**Yes,’’ cried Mr. Gregg, ‘‘ I mean it. 
You leave my employ here and now. | 
have had insolence enough from you. | 
have no wish to be hard, but there are 
certain things that I cannot brook.’’ He 
rose from his chair and stood in front 
of the fireplace, his arms folded across 
his white waistcoat. ‘‘ Your preten- 
sions in the quarter you have just named 
were offensive and absurd. There, I 
will not do myself the injustice to drag 
in a lady’s name.”’ 


At that minute a uniformed attendant 
entered and stood behind Jack. The 
young fellow gave a _ groan. and 
staggered out of the room, his brain 
swimming. Outside, in the big sunlit 


yard the operatives were swarming back 
and, as they saw Jack 


from dinner 
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Forbes, one of the most popular men in 
the place, there was a cheer. 

“*Hullo, laad! What’s oop?’’ cried a 
lusty fellow in a vast leather apron, and 
with his brawny arms bare to the elbow. 

** Sacked,’’ said Forbes, sadly. He 
was thinking just then more of the 
bairns at home than of Mary who, per- 
haps, was right. Perhaps she thought 
that she did love the ironmaster, who 
could give her everything, better than 
the worker who had only grit and the 
labour of his hands to bring her as 
fortune. He was not going to blame 
her. 

** Sacked. What in thunder Ah, 
I know.’’ The Hercules had passed the 
word on and there was an ugly murmur 
from the crowd of men surging about 
the steps leading to the managerial 
rooms. ‘‘I know. Heard something of 
it. He is sweet on your girl. Well, 
lads, are we going to stand that? Arn’t 
Jack Forbes one of the best? ’”’ 

“Aye, to be sure,”’ 
hundred throats. 

“‘Then let’s show the varmint what 
we think. 
us, hasn’t he lads? Remember Tomp- 
kins and the Sick Pay.’’ There was a 
roar of approval, and Jack was _ sur- 
rounded as he came down into the yard. 

**Go and tell ’im what we think of 
‘im, Brown,’’ shouted somebody. The 
wearer of the apron was pushed towards 
the staircase leading to Mr. Gregg’s 
office. Brown turned in the press to 
Jack and smiled grimly. 

** Say, my lad,’’ he said; ‘‘ This has 
just about done it. The master riled 
them t’other day by docking all leave 
when the cricket match was on. And 
now that he has sacked you because— 
no matter, lad. I won’t talk about her 
if you’d rather not. There boys, don’t 
shove me.’’ He went on as he tried to 
keep his stand by the side of the young 
fellow. ‘‘No call to push. This ’ere 
arn’t a football scrum.”’ 


The big man might as well have held 
his tongue. There was a chorus of 
angry cries from every hand. ‘“* Free 
men arn’t goin’ to stand it,’’ came in 
aroar. ‘‘ Down with Gregg!’’ ‘ Into 


came from a 


He’s been hard enough on 
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furnace wi’ ‘im!’ |‘ That'll 
’"im!’”’ 

Jack Forbes was almost driven off his 
feet as he stood by Brown. The latter 
looked grave now. 

‘* Chaps are a bit wild, lad,’’ he said, 
as he gazed up at the little platform 
opposite the manager’s door. ‘‘ They’ve 
had it up against the master for weeks, 
and they won’t have you sacked.”’ 

Gregg looked with a white face at the 
sea of angry faces around. He and the 
big fellow were quite unable to move. 
The temper of the men seemed to get 
worse and worse, and shouts were 
uttered, breathing vengeance against 
the hated master. And as he heard 
these cries the young fellow saw again 
in a flash the scene of the room he had 
just quitted, the sneering features of the 
man who had won the promise of Mary 
Ferrers. 
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‘Down wi’ ’im,”’ yelled the crowd. 
There was an ugly rush for the stair- 
case, and Jack and Brown were carried 
along with the stream. 

And just at that 
appeared at the door. 

‘* What does this mean?’’ he shouted 
angrily. ‘‘Get to your work, men.” 
He turned to a man who had emerged 
from the room at the same time. ‘‘Here, 
Smithers,’’ he said sharply, ‘* Tell them 
that I will have obedience or I shut 
down.”’ 

Smithers tried to say what his angry 
employer told him, but the mass of men 
he was facing would have none of him. 

‘*Go back and sow potatoes,’’ was 
roared ; ‘‘ We want none of you.”’ 

Then Mr. Gregg saw Jack and 


minute Gregg 


_ shouted something at the young fellow. 


What it was Forbes could not hear, for 
there was a burst of angry hooting from 
the men and a second rush was made for 
the staircase. Gregg tried to back to 
the room he had left, but too late. He 
was seized and jerked down the steps, 
and Smithers, who made a feeble show 
of coming to his master’s aid, was thrust 
on one side. Jack saw the man he had 
every reason to hate struggling feebly 
in the midst of men whom he had tyran- 
nised over. Gregg’s coat was torn off 
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his back, and his face was covered 
with blood. He was alone in a crowd of 
savagely-inclined men, who knew no 
mercy when their blood was up, but who 
were as tender as women when their 
sympathies were touched. 
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thing in the cry which froze his Jlood, 
the terror-stricken cry of a man who 
knows that he is lost, and that plead- 
ing is vain. 

Brown, strong as he was, had been 
driven, because of his protests, to the 


; YOU LEAVE MY EMPLOY HERE AND NOw.”’ 


‘*Mercy!”’ he shrieked. 

‘‘Into the furnace!’’ yelled a score of 
men. There was a rush to the furnace 
house at the opposite side of the yard. 

‘*Mercy!’’ Again that cry. Jack 
Forbes heard, and there was a some- 


edge of the crowd. All around there 
was nothing to be seen but the mass of 
men surging towards the furnace house, 
where the huge blasting fire was never 
still. 

It could not be. There was a some- 
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thing at that minute stirring in the 
heart of Jack Forbes which seemed to 
lift him high above even the doubts and 
the grey despairs of the world. He was 
back again in some dim past year in a 
little cottage, and someone—his mother 
—was seated in the glow of a fire long 
dead, and the words from a hymn, 
‘* Lead, kindly Light,” rang back in his 
ears. A human creature to be saved— 
the man Mary had promised to marry, 
and Mary knew what was best. A feel- 
ing of shame was in his soul then. 

‘“Mercy!’’ A weak despairing cry, 
and no one to hear—but one. And then 
Jack Forbes was fighting forward, driv- 
ing to right and left those who would 
have barred his passage, dealing out 
blows which sent men down with curses. 

On and on, his ears singing and a 
feeling of faintness coming as he was 
squeezed in the press. But he would 
not be beaten. It was for life or death, 
and he rose superior to all thought of 
self, as he forced himself through the 
maddened mob. They did not seem to 
be men. As in a dream he saw the fixed 
look of unreflecting anger which by- 
and-bye would fade when they realised 
what a crime they had committed. 

He was at his master’s side at last, 
close to the entrance of the furnace 
house. From the iron door there was the 
hot breath of the flames. 

‘“*In with him!”’ 

Gregg sank down at the feet of the 
young man who had gained his side. 
He was clinging to the legs of the man 
he felt was there to save him, and he 
choked out something—the poor ghost 
of a man now, a creature trembling, 
quivering, as the frightened sobs came 
huskily from his parched throat. 


‘* Stand back,’’ roared Jack as he 
stood over the body of the man for 
whom death, and a terrible death, was 
near. With his muscular form thrown 
out into vivid relief by the darting 
flames within, Jack for a minute held 
his own. 

‘* Cowards,”’ he yelled. 
going to murder the man? ”’ 


‘Are you 


‘** Aye, aye!’’ came in a hoarse growl. 
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There was a rush, but, determined 
though it was, Jack held his own. One 
man was sent reeling back into the arms 
of his comrades with a cut over the ear 
from Forbes’s left, and a_ second 
pitched forward headlong as Jack 
caught him a blow that incapacitated 
him for further mischief. 

A second’s breathing space then, and 
Jack looked at the form beneath him. 
Gregg was trying to regain his feet, but 
abject fear had rendered him as weak as 
a baby. 

‘“Save me!’’ he whispered as if his 
protector could have heard. 

There was another rush. Jack Forbes 
tried to withstand it, but he was driven 
back a few feet right into the entrance 
of the smelting-house. He gave a 
shout imploring his fellows to pause. 

Rough hands stooped to raise the 
prostrate form of the man who was 
cowering at Jack’s feet, but the young 
man let out with such power that again 
there was a lull. His fists seemed 


made of iron, and he was oblivious of the 
punishment he had received, heedless 


of the blood at his throat, of the clothing 
torn from his back, and of the hot blast 
from within, dead to all but one thing— 
a poor wretch to be saved for better 
things. 

There was a shout from the outer 
edge of the infuriated crowd, a short 
command, and then what resembled 
panic, as a sergeant of police and half- 
a-dozen men drove their way a 
uniformed wedge — to the spot where 
Jack stood. 


‘** Just in time, sergeant. I thought 
I’d better run,’’ gasped the big fellow, 
Brown, as he stooped over Gregg, and 
with the aid of the police raised the 
fainting man. ‘* Knew what the lads 
were like when their temper was up. 
Well done, Jack Forbes, my _ lad. 
You’ve prevented murder being done." 

The crowd was melting away, and 
Jack turned a dazed face to the speaker. 
Brown was sobbing like a little child. 

Mr. Gregg was got to his carriage, 
and Jack, feeling weak and ill now, 
staggered to the open leaning on 
Brown’s arm. 
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Before he left the works he tried to 
make himself presentable for he had to 
walk through the town and past the 
cottage where Mary lived. His mind 
was quiet now. He had seen death; 
he wanted to think and to be calm. 

The news had spread, evidently, for 
as he emerged from the big door of the 
works, a knot of people gave him a 
hearty cheer. 

It was so all the way ; all Blackchester 
seemed to know. He was glad when 
he gained the open country, where the 
air was so quiet and fragrant. 

** Jack, dear Jack!’ As he reached 
the cottage Mary sprang out to meet 
him, and a moment later she was in his 
arms sobbing out the truth. 

**Oh, Jack, Jack, I was afraid. I 
did not know what to do. Can you 
forgive me?”’ 

Could he forgive! 

They did not hear the approaching 
motor-car, nor observe Mr. Gregg as he 
came hesitatingly into the garden and 
stood in the attitude of a humble sup- 
plicant by the rustic seat on which they 
had sunk. 

‘** John Forbes,’’ said the ironmaster, 
‘** { offer you my hand. Will you take 
it? Will you forgive? I see my mis- 
take. I am sorry. I owe you my 
life.”’ The voice was very husky. 


AND 
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‘* You are the man Mary Ferrers loves, 
and though I know my debt to you, my 
brave fellow, can never be’ repaid, yet 
—yet I will try.” 

Forbes rose 
hand. 

“it is 
steadily. 

The other shook his head. 

‘* I want Miss Ferrers to forgive me, 
too. I threatened her with the loss of 
her poor mother’s pension—a thing it 
was contemptible todo. Miss Ferrers, 
will you, too, forgive? ”’ 

Mary’s answer was almost inaudible 
but Gregg caught it and turned away. 


and took his master’s 


all right, sir,” he said un- 


- * * * * 


month later. All Black- 
chester was present at the wedding of 
Jack Forbes and Mary Ferrers, and the 
school children scattered flowers as the 
happy pair walked down the aisle out of 
the grey soft twilight of the church into 
the bright sunshine. Ding dong, ding 
dong, sounded the bells, and from within 
came the impressive strains of the 
Wedding March. 

‘*Hooray,”’ shouted the 
‘* And hooray for Mr. Gregg.”’ 

For the wealthy ironmaster was 
present ready to welcome the young 
Englishman and his well-won bride. 


It was a 


crowd. 
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STREET IN BELGRADE. 


THE SERVIAN CHARACTER. 


3y HERBERT VIVIAN. 


remember that 
committed in 

Belgrade in the night of June 
10th, 1903, when a King and Queen, 
their guards, several ministers of State, 
and many others were savagely mur- 
dered by officers of the Servian Army, 
who had sworn allegiance to their 
sovereign, may wonder what it is in 
the character of the Servian people that 
reconciles their acquiescence in that 
butchery with their intense sympathy 
for the Macedonian victims of Turkish 
misrule and the forbearance and kind- 
ness they display towards their prisoners 
in the war now raging in the Balkans. 
It was my privilege to spend some time 
in Servia some years ago, and it may 
be possible for me to throw some light 
on these apparent discrepancies. It 
would not be possible in the limits of a 
magazine article to reveal the modern 
Servian to the full comprehension of my 
countrymen, and I only offer my con- 
tribution to that end. His conduct in 
this war has proved his almost fanatical 
courage in fighting, not so much for an 


HOSE who still 
appalling crime 
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idea as for a traditional revenge, but 
the true test of Servian character will 
come when the conditions of a lasting 
peace have to be considered. 

In the first place it is important to 
remember that the country has been 
quite independent of Turkey only 
since the Treaty of San Stefano in 1878, 
and that the impress of strong Turkish 
rule still remains deeply stamped upon 
the minds and souls of the people. To 
illustrate that impress I cannot do better 
than describe the peasantry of Old 
Servia, who only differ from those of 
the Servian Kingdom by the absence 
of their political independence. The 
Old Servians are of the same race as the 
New, but they retain unmodified that 
temperament which for over four cen- 
turies was the temperament of the 
whole Servian people, and still supplies 
the key to many mysteries in the modern 
Servian state. 

I had many opportunities of conver- 
sation with Old Servians in the Vilayet 
of Kossovo, and I am bound to confess 
that they impressed me less favourably 
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than the free citizens of the Kingdom. timidity. No doubt their lives are not 
[hey were kindly and hospitable and the happiest in the world; wild 
zealously patriotic, but they lacked the Albanians are not ideal neighbours in 
remote villages, where 

police protection is neces- 

sarily inadequate, and a 

feeling of hopeless- 

ness is aroused when 

the accumulation of 

wealth only attracts the 

cupidity of the spoilers. 

But the Old Servians do 

not make the best of a 

bad job. Indeed, they 

always seemed to me in 

a terrible hurry to meet 

trouble more than half- 

way. Their conversa- 

tion is one long lamenta- 

tion; they spend their 

time in repeating murder 

stories, which rarely bear 

investigation; they are 

for ever bemoaning their 

lot with many fine windy 

phrases about oppression 

and despair, but they 

appear incapable or un- 

willing when pressed for 

details in support of their 

complaints. Their man- 

ner is furtive, they talk 

in whispers when there 

is no need for secrecy; 

they look round before 

they open their mouths; 

and when they venture 

upon politics they use 

roundabout phrases to 

baffle imaginary eaves- 

droppers. They have 

even invented a_ sort 

of thieves’ slang, whereof 

| obtained a vocabulary ; 

England is called Needle, 

‘* because she makes her 

vay everywhere”’ ; a Con- 

sul is either Broken Reed 

or Straw; Servia_ is 

Kasach, the Reaper, who 

A WOMAN OF SHABATZ. nopes to inherit the land ; 

the Czar is Kozhmar, 

good humour and frankness which a skin or hooded cloak; Bulgaria is 
characterise their emancipated brethren. Hardhead; Austria is the Dumb One, 
Nor may they be acquitted of undue ‘‘ who says nothing and does every- 
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PEASANTS OF SICHKVO, NEAR NISH. 


thing ’’; while the Turks are politely 
summed up as Stinkers; and the Sultan 
is called Taffo, a word which no one con- 
sented to translate. 

Whatever their faults, the Servians 
of Servia do not suffer from any such 
reticence. They are always ready to 
express their views on any subject under 
the sun, with the utmost frankness. 
Not only in the crowded coffee-houses 
of the towns, but in the mehane 
(taverns), which are far and away the 
most magnificent buildings in every 
village, there seems to be a_ chronic 
competition to argue and shout and 
declaim. Whenever I travelled about 
the country I found that every dinner— 
almost every afternoon call—meant a 
long toast-list and interminable oratory. 
In that way the Servians resemble the 
Irish and the Greeks. But their 
villagers are far more reserved than 
their townsmen. They are as voluble 
as you please, and overwhelm you with 
sentiment and compliments. But they 
do not give themselves away. You 
may spend a whole day in a Zadruga 
apparently on terms of the most sincere 
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intimacy, but you will never secure an 
insight into any man’s character as 
you may in half-an-hour’s acquaintance 
at Belgrade. 

The Zadruga is a peculiarly Servian 
institution. Wherever you find a 
Zadruga, in Macedonia or elsewhere, 
you may safely conclude that the popu- 
lation is Servian. No other people has 
the Zadruga, probably because no other 
people would have the patience to 
put up with it. Imagine a _ house- 
hold consisting of some eighty or a 
hundred persons, arbitrarily governed 
by one man, having all things in com- 
mon, unable to buy or sell or plant or 
reap or marry without first asking per- 
mission from the head of the family. 
The Servians are very fond of prating 
of Liberty, and their new King was 
disseminating his translation of Mill’s 
essay on the subject, but where the 
Zadruga obtains they probably enjoy 
less personal freedom than the subjects 
of the most arbitrary government in the 
world. 

The Zadruga has, however 
advantages. 


, many 
Originally, a family 
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A WOMAN OF NISH. 


group consisting of a father and his 
children, it has grown until it embraces 
distant cousins, but it serves to per- 
petuate the family tradition and 
authority. It is also very good 
economy, for it unites all the benefits of 
small and great properties, as well as 
providing for the poor in sickness and 
old age. Unfortunately, like pic- 
turesque costumes and most other relics 
of old times, the Zadruga is dying out, 
but it has certainly left its traces on the 
national character. Though clans 
may die out, a clannish feeling must 
long remain. One consequence of this 
is that the people care much more for 
local than for national affairs. It has 
long been observed that the country 
always gives a thumping majority 
to any government which happens 
to be in power. A ministry may 
possess the confidence of the Skup- 
shtina; the King may dismiss it 
and appeal to the country, and 
he is practically sure of obtain- 
ing a legislative majority for the new 
ministry. Constitutions have been al- 
tered again and again, but the constitu- 
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encies have always ratified every 
change. ‘The enemies of the murdered 
King explained this by alleging corrup- 
tion and intimidation, and they had 
some excuse for their allegation. | 
remember a prefect who afterwards 
committed suicide in jail. He told me 
that in his district the Progressists 
(Conservatives) had swept the constit- 
uencies. 1 supposed that he had very 
few Radicals there. ‘“‘On the con- 
trary,’’ said he, *‘ they were nearly all 
Radicals.’’ ‘* Then how did you man- 
age?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Oh, with a little 
hocus-pocus,’’ was his reply. But if 
the Radicals had really cared, ‘‘ a little 
hocus-pocus’’ would not have availed 
very much. There is a proverb, which 
has sometimes been quoted in reference 
to electoral corruption. ‘“You may 
poison a river, but you cannot poison 
the sea.’’ In other words, if an elec- 
torate is determined, no amount of per- 
suasion can influence the national 
verdict A clean sweep for a party 
may not mean unanimity, but it does 
mean that the majority is at least in- 
different. The only political topic 
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which interests the Servian peasants is 
the question of taxation and their 
occasional adherence to the Radical 
party was due to the vague promises of 
relief. 

A dislike of taxes is not confined to 
the Servians, but it is perhaps more 
acute with them than with most other 
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I was told that the family had 4o occa- 
sion to buy anything except groceries 
and sometimes beef. This is only eaten 
on grand occasions, and then several 
families usually club together, each pro- 
viding an animal in turn. If taxes 
could be paid in kind, they would not be 
grudged, but a money payment seems to 
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nations, and for a very good reason. 
While possessing abundance of material 
riches and never lacking any of the rude 
comforts of- life, even in the most re- 
mote villages, they rarely have much 
actual money to spare. Each household 
makes everything it requires and needs 
very little money. At one large farm 


the peasants out of all proportion to the 
amount of food and clothes which it 
represents. In the case of road- 


making, for instance, the peasants are 
allowed to choose between paying a few 
dinars and giving two or three days’ 
work, and they cheerfully apply them- 
I have often seen 


selves to the task. 
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them in gangs upon the roads, and have 
had occasion to admire their industry. 

The fertility of the soil makes it un- 
necessary for them to work very hard, 
but they are by no means lazy, and they 
have a constant craving to acquire more 
land. This is not, however, from any 
desire of power, or from ostentation, for 
they are essentially simple in character. 
The richest peasant will continue to 
wear the same rough homespun as his 
humblest neighbour, and consume the 
same simple fare. Only when some 
Church festival occurs, or guests arrive, 
is there ever a trace of luxury. 

The hospitality of the people is enor- 
mously developed, and strangers are al- 
ways entertained most lavishly wherever 
they go. ‘‘We have a saying in 
Servia,’’ an Archimandrite once re- 
marked to me, ‘‘ that guests are doubly 
welcome, because they afford us an 
excuse for enjoying good fare also.”’ 
The favourite dish on a grand occasion 
consists of a lamb or sucking pig, 
roasted very slowly over glowing 
embers. A _ stout stick is run right 
through it, and a couple of men will 
spend hours turning it in a forest 
before a picnic. The result is delicious, 
or would be if the people could be per- 
suaded to serve the meat up before it 
gets half cold. 
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The costumes vary considerably in 
different parts of the country. A typical 
farmer will wear long knickerbockers, 
either of frieze or linen, a long coarse 
shirt, tied at the waist and hanging 
down like a kilt, one or two embroidered 
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waistcoats with long sleeves, but no 
coat. The first symptom of Western 
ideas is manifested when one of the 
waistcoats is of ordinary tweed. From 
this the transition is rapid to the ordin- 
ary humdrum dress of the European 
middle classes. The national garb is 
certainly passing away, but not very 
rapidly. I was told by one farmer that 
he had given it up because he found that 
it meant devoting at least an hour a day 
to his toilet if he meant to do justice to 
it. The poorer peasants, however, are 
not such dandies, and will often go 
about for months together without 
changing their sheepskins. The wool is 
worn inwards, and, in the case of the 
women, the skin is elaborately orna- 
mented with bright-coloured woois, 
pieces of looking-glass, and other out- 
landish ornaments. On festal occa- 
sions they are even more barbaric in 
appearance, for they cover their hair, 
breast, and back with all sorts of coins, 
representing their dowry. These range 
from medieval gold pieces to battered 
silver and worthless brass tokens. The 
characteristic feature of the female cos- 
tume consists of two gay strips of carpet 
worn in front and behind as aprons. 
Carpets are, indeed, put to many strange 
uses in Servia. They are not only 
placed upon the floors, but even upon 
the walls, ceilings, chairs, divans, and, 
as we have seen, added to the wardrobe. 

‘The Servians love simple pleasures. 
They are always ready for a dance, and 
impart mysterious expression to the 
measures of the Kolo. They are in- 
tenseiy musical, and can always wile 
away an evening with interminable 
songs, generally of a sad, dreamy strain. 
The favourite topic of their songs is 
some episode in the history of their old 
Empire; either the prowess of Marko 
Kraljevich (king’s son), or a narrative 
of the great battle of Kossovo, where 
their last Tsar was defeated by the 
Turks. History is their one passion, 
and replaces the interest in politics, 
which we find further West. I remem- 
ber once, on a Save steamer, noticing a 
group of peasants engaged in animated 
conversation. I asked a friend to find 
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out what was exciting them, and he dis- 
covered that they were disputing 
whether Milosh Obilich, who killed Sul- 
tan Murad, was buried by the feet or 
the head of Tsar Lazar. 

It is certainly strange that a people 
which possesses so keen a pride in the 
past should not be more deeply imbued 
with the religious spirit. The Servians 
are far from being hostile to their 
Church. It is, indeed, part and parcel 
of their life, but it is their servant rather 
than their master. The clergy share 
their national aspirations, and have been 
known to lead them into battle, but any- 
thing in the nature of priestcraft is un- 
known. It was characteristic that, after 
the tragedy in the palace, the Arch- 
bishop of Belgrade was compelled to 
bless the murderers in the cathedral. 
Feast-days are universally observed, but 
a Servian considers that he has done his 
duty if he stands outside in the church- 
yard during divine service. On the other 
hand, fasts are very strictly kept, but 
that is probably due to feelings of super- 
stition and a dread lest supernatural 
consequences should follow a breach of 
the Church’s ordinance. 

When we look into the various super- 
stitions which still form part of the con- 
victions of the people, we may begin to 
realise how widely they differ from the 
ordinary European of the twentieth cen- 
tury. For instance, when the founda- 
tions of a house are laid, it is considered 
necessary to immure the shadow of a 
human being. All sorts of tricks are 
used by builders to induce someone to 
walk down the road in the sunshine so 
that his shadow may be caught and 
walled in. I have been told quite 
seriously by apparently sane Servians 
that they have seen a shadow captured 
in this way, that the owner has gone on 
shadowless, and has presently died, and 
that his spirit has haunted the place 
where his shadow was removed. How 
the appropriation of the shadow is sup- 
posed to assist the new house, or assure 
its fortunes, I was unable to ascertain. 
Probably in very old days a live stranger 
was immured, and now a shadow is 


regarded as substitute. 
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Stories of vampires are innumerable, 
and all except a few lawyers and bag- 
men believe in them implicitly. The 
vampires assume human form, and are 
remarkable for their grace and beauty. 
Their object is to find an opportunity for 
sucking the blvod of their victims. I 
have heard stories of charming strangers 
who came to villages, married the most 
attractive maidens, and then killed them 
by sucking their blood. But vampires 
may always be charmed away with an 
amulet of garlic. A belief in the power 
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grade, but she appears at the most 
unexpected moments and places. In 
origin she is probably akin to wood- 
nymphs, dryads and other elementals. 
At any rate, she is as real to the Servian 
as a jinnee is to a Moslem. She has 
played her part in history, and lives in 
song. When Kara George played false, 
we are told that ‘‘ the vila shrieked from 
the summit of Rudnik, above the Jasen- 
itsa, the slender stream. She called 
George Petrovich at Topola, in the 
plain, ‘ Foolish George Petrovich, where 
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to turn men and women into animals is 
also very general. Perhaps the most 
popular belief is. that inspired by the 
vila. It has goat’s feet, like a fawn; 
nails stained with henna like an odal- 
isque; and a white robe, emblematic of 
Christian innocence. This last touch 
serves to emphasise the left-handed con- 
nection between religion and superstition 
in Servia. A vila may be good or bad, 
may help people or torment them. Her 
metropolis is Mount Avala, near Bel- 





are thou to-day? Would thou wert no- 
where. If thou drinkest wine in the 
tavern, may it run out of thee in wounds. 
If thou art taking thine ease with thy 
wife, may she be widowed. Dost thou 
not see (ah, would that thou wert de- 
prived of sight) that the Turks have 
invaded thy fatherland?’ ”’ 

That is a typical excerpt from a 
national pesma (epic), and emphasises 
the strange mixture of barbarous cruelty 
and patriotic enthusiasm which has con- 
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sistently characterised the Servian. He 
is full of devoted enthusiasm for his 
friends, but so soon as his enmity has 
been aroused he sticks at no enormity. 
Most of his national heroes are swash- 
bucklers, who, in peaceful times, would 
be called brigands. Indeed, the same 
word, hajduk, which in Turkish times 
meant a guerilla warrior, in now used for 
the outlaw of the hills. The old hajduksi 
are immortalised in song; the modern 
ones are brought relentlessly to justice 
when the police can catch them—but 
they retain the half-avowed affection of 
the people. All sorts of Robin Hood 
stories are current about brigands who 
rob the rich and relieve the poor, and to 
hear Servians talk about brigands one is 
tempted to conclude that the nation can 
have small sympathy with law and 
order. 

The authorities, however, go to the 
opposite extreme. They hunt down the 
brigands like game, and are very proud 
of themselves when they succeed. | 
have seen gangs of brigands in prison 
and almost felt sorry for them. They 
had probably committed innumerable 
crimes, and some of them wore villain- 
ous expressions. But they were manly 
and brave even in adversity. They 
were laden with heavy chains and con- 
fined in noisome subterranean dungeons. 
One prefect offered to show me his bag 
of brigands, and I went with him into a 
courtyard. A door was thrown open, 
and a dozen soldiers stood round it with 
loaded guns and fixed bayonets, in the 
attitude of terriers at a rathole. 

A melancholy clanking was heard, 
and at last the brigands emerged, so 
heavily weighed down with chains that 
they could scarcely limp. I felt almost 
brutal when I accepted an invitation to 
photograph them, but I consoled myself 
with the reflection that I had afforded 
them a glimpse of God’s sunshine, which 
- had been very long withheld. 

The prefect told me that severity in 
prison was absolutely necessary, as the 
brigands were such desperate characters 
that they would inevitably break loose 
if the least indulgence were shown them. 
And they had certainly committed many 
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murders. I asked him if he tortured 
them. He professed to be indignant at 
the idea, but admitted, on being pressed, 
that he had kept men without water for 
days in order to extort confessions. I 
asked him why he did not squeeze the 
juice of chillies into their eyes, as that 
was excruciating agony and left no 
trace. He looked at me doubtfully, 
wondering whether I was serious; and 
then remarked that torture was un- 
worthy of a civilised nation. I believe, 
however, that it was by no means rare 
under the régime of King Milan. 

To sum up the Servian peasant, who, 
after all, is the backbone of the nation: 
He is sturdy, good-looking, brave, 
healthy, hospitable and merry, devoted 
to the traditions of his race, but careless 
of modern politics; rich in everything 
but money; naive, superstitious, thor- 
oughly medizval. No one could dislike 
him, but he must be judged from a 
standpoint which is almost unattainable 
by the man of the West. If we could 
go back four or five hundred years and 
live among our forefathers, they would 
probably tax our forbearance in much 
the same way as the Servians do to-day. 
Yet, if we could divest ourselves of the 
arrogance of our civilisation, we should 
probably concede to them many virtues 
which we certainly lack. 

It is not only when they go abroad for 
their education, don black coats and a 
thin veneer of progress, that they invite 
criticism. They are not ripe for the 
blessings of democracy (such as they 
are), and much painful experience will 
be necessary to prepare them. I do not 
say that they cannot undergo the pre- 
paration, but I do not wish to see them 
in the process. I prefer to remember 
them as I have known them—admirable 
survivals of the age of chivalry. 

The Servian character has, no doubt, 
undergone some changes since the visit 
to which I referred. I describe them as 
I saw them then. Since the revolution 


of 1903 the country and army have grad- 
ually become loyal to King Peter, whose 
victorious advance into Macedonia will 
add greatly to his popularity and the 
strength of his dynasty. 
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By J. MORTON LEWIS. 


RAYTON put down his glass of 

C whiskey and soda. ‘1 do not 

see how it can possibly fail.’’ 
He smiled softly at his companion. “It 
is not like me to engineer failures. If 
I did—’’ He completed the sentence 
with a shrug of the shoulders. 

He was a tall, grey-haired man, with 
a strong, kind face, the type which in- 
spires confidence. One meeting him 
would instinctively look a second time, 
and mentally tabulate him as aun 
actor. 

‘‘ They are being sent by ordinary 
parcel post. Mr. Klingenstein, astute 
man of business that he is, thinks it is 
much safer as there have been so many 
jewel robberies lately. A man will even 
travel on the same train, with a dummy 
case—a man who is known to all the 
jewel thieves in England. A_ clever 
move, eh?’’ ‘The speaker chuckled. 

‘*Then how the dickens did you get 
to hear of it, Crayton? ’’ 

Crayton made a gesture. ‘‘ The way 
I generally get to hear of such things. 
It is my business; I have devoted my 
life to it, so thoroughly that not a soul 
suspects that Mr. Mainwaring Browne, 
with the final ‘e’ please, the dilletante 
collector of china, is the notorious un- 
known thief whom every man in Scot- 
land Yard is trying to lay by the heels. 
Why, my dear fellow, I am under police 
protection myself. There is not a night 
but my house is protected until the 
hours of daylight by a member of the 
police.”’ 

‘Now to business!’’ He drew a 
sheet of paper from a desk at his elbow, 
and made a few rapid calculations upon 
it. ‘* The train leaves Liverpool Street 
at seven o’clock. The morning boat 
leaves Harwich at six o’clock. So that 
we have eleven hours. I am sending a 
large box by the same train; it is going 
under the name of The Piloti Brothers, 
the famous conjurors, whose perform- 
ance you enjoyed so much at the Galaxy 





the other evening. Stanforth will be in 
that box. At a given second he will 
undo the lid, and cover the two men in 
the van. We shall be in the next com- 
partment. At precisely the same 
second we shall go along the footboards 
and swing open the door; the moment 
will be 7.35. At 7.45 we pass the 
Ditcham Hill box; the train will be 
stopped there for a moment with the 
signals against it. In that moment we 
shall escape.”’ 

‘* But if the signals are not against 
it?’’ said his companion. 

Crayton gave vent to an exclamation. 
‘* You know me better than that, Daw- 
ling. The signal will be against it. 
You can safely leave everything of that 
nature in my hands. All I want you 
to do is to be here at 5.30 to-morrow 
evening. You won't fail me. It is on 
your brains and mine that the bulk of 
the enterprise rests.’’ 

‘* | shall be here,’’ said Dawling. 

Punctually to the moment Crayton 
came to the gate to meet him. Outside 
stood a stolid member of the police 
force, who gravely touched his hat. 

‘* Good evening,’’ said Crayton, ‘‘ are 
you going to be on duty all night?’’ 

** Most of the time, sir.’’ 

Crayton slipped a coin into his hand. 
‘Then keep a watchful eye on this 
house. I feel quite nervous at stopping 
here, after the burglary next door last 
night. Have they caught anyone? ”’ 

‘‘ Not yet, sir, but they expect to any 
moment; they’ve got a clue.”’ 

‘* I’m glad to hear it,’’ said Crayton. 
Now mind they don’t break into my 
house to-night.”’ 

‘* They shan’t do that, sir, I promise 
you.”’ 

‘““That’s good. I shall rest more 
comfortably knowing you're there. 
Now come inside, Mr. Dawling.’’ 

In the dining-room he turned to his 
friend with a smile. ‘‘ So they’ve got 
a clue. Well, I only hope the police- 
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man lied as policemen have a way of 
doing—upon occasions.’’ 

““Why?” 

‘* Because I broke into the house my- 
self, after you had gone.”’ 

““ You did? I shouldn’t have thought 
it would have contained anything worthy 
of your attention.”’ 

‘**I didn’t trouble myself on that 
score. I did it so that that brilliant 
member of the police force might be 
outside my home to-night.”’ 

‘*To prevent us getting away? ’”’ 

‘‘ Pardon me, no! To see me enter 
my house, and swear that he never saw 
me leave it again, if need be. We shall 
go out by a back way in disguise. 
Come into the next room, and 1 will 
show you yours.”’ 

In half-an-hour the two men emerged 
—Dawling as a bluff, hearty country 
squire, while Crayton had garbed him- 
self as a benevolent parson. The part 
suited him to perfection. 

‘*Crayton!’’ said his 
it is magnificent.’’ 

‘*] am glad you think so. 
have no time for compliments. 
me.”’ 

He led the way through the house into 
the garden. ‘‘ Careful how you tread 
here,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ We must not 
make a sound.”’ 

The night was dark, and a thin mist 
enveloped the whole surroundings. The 
moon had not risen; it was an ideal 
night for such work. Before the fence 
Crayton paused. ‘‘ There is no one in 
sight,’’ he said. The fence was low, 
and in a moment the two men had scaled 
it and were in the road beyond. 

‘* This way,’’ said Crayton. ‘* Half 
a mile further on there is a car in readi- 
ness. It would not be safe to go by 
train. We must leave no clue.”’ 

A few minutes’ brisk walk brought 
them to it, sheltering in the shadows by 
the side of the lane. 

‘* That you, Perkins? ’’ said Crayton. 

“Ton; ee.”” 

‘* Good! You will have to let her go; 
we are late already.”’ 

They passed the journey in silence, 
speeding through country lanes until 


companion, 


But we 
Follow 
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they came to the more densely populated 
parts, where necessity made them slow 
down somewhat. 

Crayton drew out his watch. ‘‘ We 
shall do it nicely now. That Perkins is 
a splendid driver; one of the few men 
who realise the importance of time.’’ 

He turned to his companion with a 
smile. ‘* You can’t realise how import- 
ant the minor details are in a case like 
this. Would you believe it? I have 
seen the seven o’clock train go out five 
times in the last ten days.”’ 


‘*You have? What for?” 
‘*To see how it is made up. First 
there is the engine, then the 


guard’s van, then the precious van, 
next a composite coach, two thirds, 
with a first class at either end. ‘Then 
follows the corridor. I have even 
travelled by it twice to see at which side 
of the van the guard looks out. It is 
the right side, so we shall have to climb 
out on thé left.’’ 

As he spoke they drew into Broad 
Street. 

‘** We get out here, and walk the rest 
of the way. Good-night, Perkins.’’ 

‘* Good-night, sir.’’ 

They hurried on to the platform to find 
the train already in. They walked 
along to the first compartment. It 
was empty. Outside the door stood 
the guard. Crayton smiled upon him 
benignly. ‘‘ You might keep the door 
locked, guard,’’ he said, dropping a 
silver coin into his hand. 

‘Yes, sir;’’ the man touched his 
cap. 

The two men stood on the platform 
for a few moments. Presently Crayton 
nodded in the direction of a tall, dark 
man coming up the platform. ‘‘ That 
is Klingenstein’s messenger; one of the 
best men in the diamond trade.’’ Fifty 
yards or so behind him there walked 
another man. He glanced casually 
along the train, then chose the compart- 
ment into which Mr. Klingenstein’s 
representative had just disappeared. 

**Did you recognise him? ”’ 

ae No! ” 

‘“* I shouldnt’t have done so myself if 
I hadn’t known. That is one of my 
men, Clements.’’ 
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‘* Clements, and what part does he 
play?’’ 

‘*A minor one, but nevertheless im- 
portant. He will see that when the train 
stops that fellow does not look out of the 
carriage and see us escaping.’’ 

Dawling looked at his companion 
admiringly. ‘‘ You have forgotten 
nothing.’’ 

‘*T hope not! If I have, we may do 


lt 


' 


Artist 
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he-was able to pick up a magazine and 
lose himself amidst its pages. 

Presently he laid it down, and took 
out his watch. ‘* Seven-twenty-six,”’ 
he said; ‘‘ we must allow curselves a 
minute in which to scramble along the 
footboard. Are you ready?’ 


** Quite.’’ 


‘* You will have to be careful. It is 





E. W. Belmer. 


A STRANGE SIGHT MET THEM 


ten years apiece. Come along, we had 
better take ‘our places.”’ 

A few minutes later the guard’s 
whistle sounded, and the train moved 
slowly out of the station. 

As it passed through the suburbs, it 
gradually increased speed. Towns 
flitted past, blurs of light amidst the 
darkness. 


It spoke much for Crayton that, not- 
withstanding what was upon his mind, 


treacherous work at the best of times. 
To-night doubly so. The wood is sure 
to be slippery after the cold weather and 
snow we have had.”’ 

He closed his watch with a snap, and 
opened the carriage door. An icy cold 
wind blew in upon them. ‘‘ Now,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ follow me, and for God’s sake 
be careful. It is death if you slip.’’ 

They were travelling through open 
country at over sixty miles an_ hour. 
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Trees and fields, with here and there a 
house, flew past them. 

Then, clutching hold of the brass sup- 
port by the side of the door, Dawling 
stepped out. The wind caught him as 
in a hurricane with a force for which he 
was totally unprepared. For a second, 
it nearly swept him off his feet. He 
clung to the support, dizzy with the 
Strange sensation. The current cut 
against his face with a sting that 
brought blinding tears to his eyes. 
Ahead he saw Crayton clinging to the 
side of the carriage; he saw him step 
across the space which intervened be- 
tween the carriage and the van. Then 
he essayed to follow. 

It was only a matter of twenty-five 
feet, but in every inch there lurked 
danger. Every second the strength of 
the wind threatened to force him off his 
feet. 

‘* Steady,’’ said Crayton, as he came 
alongside. Now they both stood 
crouched before the mail van. 

Crayton suddenly flung open the door, 
and they sprang inside. 

A strange sight met them. The two 
sorters were standing, their hands above 
their heads, whilst trom a large open 
trunk, labelled Piloti Brothers, there 
reared a small, undersized man, cover- 
ing the others with a revolver. He was 
a villainous-looking little fellow, a close- 
cropped bullet head, from which shone 
a pair of malignant eyes. 

‘‘ Thank ’eaven you've come, 
guv’nor!’’ he said, as he saw Crayton. 

The master mind wasted no time. He 
drew a couple of coils of rope from his 
pocket. One he tossed to Dawling. 
**Quick,”’ he said, ‘‘ truss up one of 
those men; we haven’t a moment to 
lose.’’ 

It was the work of a second, accom- 
plished by practised hands. The two 
men lay gagged and bound upon the 
floor of the van. 

Then Crayton turned his attention to 
the mails. The parcels lay sorted out 
on a large shelf, ready to be put into the 
bags. 

He ran his eye 
snatched up one. 


along them, then 
In a second he had 
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torn off the wrapping and opened the 
lid of the box. Inside lay a feast of 
precious stones, diamonds, rubies and 
emeralds, a king’s ransom. They 
sparkled in the light like fire. The eyes 
of three of the men in the van gazed 
upon them with greedy, fascinated eyes. 

Crayton was studying them, when a 
voice made him almost drop the precious 
box. ‘*‘ Hands up!”’ 

From behind a pile of luggage stepped 
a tall, clean-shaven man. There was a 
smile upon his face. 

‘It is always well to be prepared,” 
he said; ‘‘ we expected there might be 
an attempt upon the mails to-night.’’ 

Crayton laid down the box. ‘I’m 
beaten,’’ he said. ‘‘It was a clever 
move. You hid behind that pile of mail 
bags; 1 must compliment you.”’ 

Dawling’s face turned white. The 
words his friend had spoken flashed 
through his mind. It would mean ten 
years apiece. 

‘“You will undo those two men.”’ 
The detective had stepped into the 
centre of the van, still covering Crayton 
and his accomplices. ‘* Quick!” 

Crayton looking over his 
shoulder, at a couple of feet from where 
the man had sprung. There was a 
strange look in his eyes. His lips 
framed silent words. Then he gave a 
quick nod. ‘* Yes—now,”’ he said in 
a low voice. 

The detective turned sharply round, 
expecting an attack from the rear. 
Crayton sprang at him. In a second 
his arms were around him, his fingers 
buried deep in the flesh of his neck. 

The two men fought and struggled 


was 


together. The revolver went off. 
There was a flash of flame, and the 
bullet buried itself in the woodwork. 


Then it slipped from the detective’s 
hands on to the floor. Crayton was a 


man of iron strength, and he had the 
advantage of grip. 

** Quick! Some of those sacks!’’ he 
shouted. 

Dawling ran forward with a couple. 
Together they bound the man’s hands 
and legs, and, tearing a third bag into 
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strips, rammed them into his mouth. A 
fourth they placed over his head. 

Even as Crayton did so the train 
slackened speed; the engine gave a 
sharp whistle. 

Crayton thrust the precious stones 
into the pockets of his coat, and flung 
open the door upon the left hand side of 
the van. 

‘** Down you get,”’ he said to his con- 
federates. 

The train had come “to a standstill, 

and they clambered on to the permanent 
way. Ahead of them the lamp of a 
signal showed red. It changed to 
green, and the engine, after a prepara- 
tory whistle, restarted. 
'“* This way,” said Crayton. He 
raced down the embankment. At the 
foot stood a huge car without lights. 
They clambered into it. 

‘** We must wait for Lamont,”’ he said. 
** He won’t be more than a minute.” 

He stamped his foot impatiently as 
they stood there, awaiting the arrival 
of the fourth man. Presently he came, 
running down the embankment. 

** Well!” said Crayton. 

“* The signalman will be all right in a 
few minutes. I gave him a chloro- 
formed handkerchief. Heavens, how 
he struggled. He had the strength of 
an ox.”’ 

‘*Then we must get away at once. 
Let her go.’’ 

The car gave an angry snort, then 
leapt forward into the night. 


* * * * 7. 
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Four hours later Crayton and Daw- 
ling crept into the former’s house, the 
way they had left it. It was still dark 
and misty. Arrived in the dining-room, 
Crayton flung himself down on the 
couch, dressed as he was, without even 
troubling to remove his disguise. 
‘* Heavens, I am tired! I shall sleep the 
sleep of the just to-night—or the weary. 
It comes to the same thing. Dawling, 
old man, pour yourself out a glass of 
whiskey and water, and give me one at 
the same time.’’ 

It was at eight o'clock next morning. 
He went and interviewed the policeman 
who stood guard at the gate. ‘* You 
are not the man | saw here last night?” 

‘‘No, sir; I relieved him at one 
o'clock this morning.” 


‘* Well, between you, you have kept 
me safe during the night.’’ A silver 
coin changed hands. 

Then he went inside to read the paper. 

‘“*Here we are,’’ he said. ‘‘ The 
robbery of the century. I am glad they 
call it that; it pleases my vanity. 
£80,000 worth of jewellery stolen. You 
will be sorry to hear, Dawling, that the 
police have substantial clues, and expect 
to make an arrest at any moment.”’ 

Dawling changed colour. 


Crayton laughed. ‘‘ I don’t think we 
need fear,’’ he said. ‘* At any rate, let 
us have some breakfast to go on with. 
You will find those devilled kidneys 
excellent fare.’’ 
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TO HIS HORSE. 


Cabby’s Farewell to his Horse. 


By E. C. MATHEWS. 


Come on, old horse; we’ve come a 
cropper. 
No more work is left for us. 
The taximeter’s put a stopper 
Now to hansom, growler,. ’bus. 
The bloomin’ trams and ‘‘ Vanguards,”’ 
‘* Arrows,’’ 
Started starvin’ you and me, 
Though we found food for little sparrows 
From your nose-bag, didn’t we? 
But now the only occupation 
For a horse is—‘‘ go abroad,”’ 

To feed some hungry furrin nation, 
Turned to sausage-meat and fraud. 
You’ve been man’s greatest friend for 

ages, 
Chum in peace and charge in wars, 
You’re shunted now; your final stage is 
Mean as dirt, and just because 
Men, like machines, have no remorse. 
You're chucked, my good old pal, my 
horse. , 


Don’t you remember how at Sandown, 
When you won the steeplechase, 

How the frantic thousands ran down 
Cheering ‘cause you’d got the race? 

Can their motors leap the fences, 
Same as you once used to do? 

Has all of mankind lost its senses, 
To give up a friend like you, 

All for a thing of cogs and levers, 
Petrol-fed and foul of breath, 

That go the pace like gay deceivers, 
Scattering fear and sudden death? 
You helped to make the nation’s 

story ! 
’Twas you that charged for King or 
Queen! 
You bled and died on fields of glory! 
That’s more’n they'll get from a 
machine. 
They’ve neither memory nor remorse ; 
You’re chucked, my good old pal, my 
horse. 


Well there, old chum, our days are 


ending, 


Nothing’s left but just ‘‘ good-bye.”’ 
To workhouse gates my steps are wend- 


ing ; 


There’s my shelter till I die. 

But you, you good old gallant winner, 
You’ve come down in life, it’s true, 

And yet to make some man a dinner 
Isn’t playing square by you. 

They say you horses haven’t feelings ; 
That’s all rot, as I contend. 

I've always found that in our dealings 
You've stuck by me like a friend. 

And I'd a good deal rather chum it 
With a living, friendly beast, 

Than groom and drive a beast that— 


dum it !— 


Will not move unless it’s greased. 
Too late, perhaps, will come remorse 
Because they’ve chucked you, dear old 


horse. 
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“YOU ‘RE CHUCKED’ MY GOOD OLD PAL,{MY HORSE.”’ 
—See Cabby’s Farewell to his Horse. 















The golden head lay 
in the shadow behind the _ white 
curtains, and the quiet breathing of the 
sleeping child was the only sound that 
broke the stillness. But a cinder fell 
with a sharp tinkle and she opened her 
eyes. 


** Santa Claus!’’ she murmured joy- 
fully, raising herself in bed and peeping 
round the curtain. But no silver- 


bearded, smiling face met her eager 
gaze and she sank back again. 

‘Perhaps he’s been already!’ she 
whispered suddenly, and jumping out of 
bed was soon pattering on little bare 
feet to the place where the big borrowed 
stocking was hanging. It was bulging 
beautifully now, and with a subdued cry 
of delight she tremblingly took it down. 
But her attention was arrested by a 
slight sound outside the bedroom door. 

“* I believe Santa Claus is there, after 
all!’’ she said, and, curiosity gaining 
the day, she deserted the stocking and 
its contents and crept to the door. 

The passage was in darkness, but far 
away at the end of the corridor her 
quick eyes discerned a darker shadow 
moving among the shadows. She ran 
a few steps up the corridor, her little 
white nightgown floating around her, 
but the figure, if there had really been 
one, vanished as she drew near. She 
turned back at last and something in the 
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TWO CHRISTMAS 
STORIES 
’ FOR CHILDREN. 





OF SANTA CLAUS. 
By EDITH COLWELL. 


T was Christmas Eve, and the white 
| bedroom glowed in the light of the 
dying fire. 


chill silence, broken only by the low 
moaning of the wind which filled the 
air with a shuddering undertone, made 
her glad to see again the red light 
shining brightly from her room. She 
closed the door after her and returned 
to her stocking, but she no longer gave 
it her whole attention. 

‘* I feel sure that was Santa Claus! ”’ 
she murmured regretfully. .“‘If only 
Nurse had been here she would have 
caught him for me; I do wish I could 
have seen him!’’ And a great sigh 
heaved the baby bosom under the white 
nightdress. 

But soon the contents of the stocking 
became very absorbing indeed. Tiny 
little shoes filled with sweets, some 
small lace-edged handkerchiefs, a won- 
derful baby doll that shut its eyes when 
you laid it down—the child bent in 
rapture over them all. 

‘*Dear Santa Claus!”’ she said, as 
she tucked up the doll in the place where 
her own warm, little body had been. 
‘*T wish I could have thanked him!”’ 

She stood by the fire a moment, hold- 
ing out chilled, pink hands to the 
warmth and glancing over her shoulder 
with a little shudder. Suddenly her 
gaze became fixed, for the door began to 
open very gently and slowly; the child 
looked in amazement at first and then 
the fear faded out of her face. 

“It's Santa Claus!’’ she said joy- 
fully, ‘‘ Come in, Mr. Santa Claus! 
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Father said you were coming.” 

But no merry voice answered her 
and she made a tentative movement 
forward but something seemed to hold 
her back. 

‘““You may come in, Mr. Santa 
Claus!’’ she said again, a little louder 
this time. ‘‘There’s only me and 
dolly here!’ 

Again there was no answer but the 
door was pushed a little further open. 

‘*He’s trying to frighten you, dolly, 
but never mind, I'll take care of you! 
I’m not frightened! ”’ 

There was a suspicious catch in the 
voice now, but the dolly took no notice, 
and the door was pushed open another 
inch. ‘Then there camea shuffling sound 
outside and the child promptly slipped 
down behind the curtains on the further 
side of the bed. 

‘**It’s hide-and-seek!*’ she laughed 
gleefully. ‘* How lovely!’’ . 

She heard another long, shuffling 
movement, and then there was silence. 
She waited a minute, hardly breathing, 
and then ventured to peep through a 
chink between the curtains. Santa 
Claus was kneeling by the bedside gently 
touching the doll’s shut eyes with one, 
long, grimy finger. The child shook 
with silent laughter and nearly betrayed 
herself. 

‘** 1 do believe he thinks it’s me! But 
what a funny Santa Claus! Where’s 
his silver beard and his holly crown?”’ 

At last the grimy finger ceased to 
caress the peaceful, waxen eyelids on 
the pillow and with a careful hand the 
doll was lifted up close to the wandering 
blue eyes and vacant face of ‘‘ Santa 
Claus.’ And then rising to his feet, 
still holding the doll tightly to him, the 
figure passed to the door and vanished. 

The child had watched silently, but 
the gleeful smile gradually faded, and 
when the man and his burden dis- 
appeared, the little mother’s heart within 
her suddenly swelled, and with a cry of 
** Dolly! my Dolly! ’’ she hastily sprang 
from her hiding-place and ran round to 
the door. So quick had been her action 
that the man had only proceeded a few 
steps down the passage when she 





appeared at the door. He stopped and 
turned as she came up, panting, and she 
shank back. 

‘I want my dolly, please, Santa 
Claus!”’ 

He looked down at her uncertainly, 
and she hastily snatched the doll from 
him and turned and ran, a little white, 
flying figure, back where the light of 
the fire still shone out redly into the 
corridor. She gained the room in 
safety, and with her recovered treasure 
clasped closely to her stood at bay, 
facing the open door. 

‘‘He shan’t have you, dolly!’’ she 
whispered, pressing her soft lips against 
the cold, waxen cheeks. ‘‘I’d call 
someone, but I’ve no one to call. My 
mother is in heaven, you know, and 
can’t hear, and when Nurse went away 
she said I must be quiet and go to sleep 
and she’d be back soon. But morning 
is such a long time coming. Let’s say 
our prayers, dolly, dear!’’ And the little 
figure Knelt down and bent the dolly’s 
stiff knees beside her. The fire gave 
little light now, but a ray of moonlight 
had found its way in and rested tenderly 
upon them. Perhaps it brought a 
message of comfort and help from the 
far-away mother, for the little voice 
trembied no longer but rang out sweet 
and clear. 

** Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child.’’ 

The voice failed for a moment; what 
sound was that? But she only pressed 
the kneeling dolly more closely to her 
side. 

‘** Pity my simplicity ; 
Suffer me to come to Thee!”’ 

The noise was nearer now and the 
moonlight shone on something else—a 
hand stretched out from the open door, 
while a hoarse voice said thickly, 
** Give! Give! ”’ 

The child sprang to her feet and re- 
treated behind a large round table that 
stood in the centre of the room. 

““You shan’t have her!’’ = she 
announced resolutely from her point of 
vantage. 

But the man still advanced with ex- 
tended hand. 


» 
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‘“Give! Give!’’ he insisted, and 
seeing that the child showed no inten- 
tion of relinquishing her treasure, he 
advanced to take it from her. But she 
eluded the grasp:ng hand and once more 
set the width of the table between them. 
And then began a curious chase; round 
and round they circled in complete 
silence, but in a very few minutes the 
child’s senses began to fail her under 
the strain, and twice the clutching hand 
had almost caught her. With one 
final effort she gained the other side of 
the table once more, and_ stood, 
incapable of further flight, watching her 
enemy as he cautiously crept towards 
her, with hand uplifted to strike her 
down and seize the prize. But even 
as she already cowered under the 
dreaded blow, he stood still; his hand 
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was suddenly arrested and dropped to 
his side. His eyes were fixed on some- 
thing behind her, and as she looked on, 
wondering, he slid down on his knees 
before her. 

What did he see? Was there some- 
thing, someone, _ there? Someone 
come to save her? She turned round 
and looked, trembling, but still shield- 
ing her dolly in protecting arms. 

‘* Mother! ”’ she _ said. 7 a, 
mother! ”’ 

And when, a little later, the terrified 
nurse came rushing in and with her 
the keeper of his charge, they found 
them kneeling there together, and 
between them knelt the dolly, gazing 
before her with bright, unseeing eyes, 
where a ray of moonlight lay upon the 
floor in the shape of an angel’s wings. 


Il—FROM AN ORANGE GROVE TO A THEATRE PIT. 
Told by an Orange. 
By CATHERINE ROSSITER. 


WAS born in an orange grove on 

the southern coast of Spain, and | 

was the only one of our family who 
grew to maturity, my brothers and sisters 
having been gathered for a briaal wreath 
when they were but blossoms. 

I grew to be a very fine orange with 
a beautiful skin, which the sun had 
turned to a golden hue. Indeed, I think 
I may say without blushing that I was 
the belle of the grove. 

Also I admit that I was an ambitious 
orange, with great hopes for the future, 
in which I was encouraged by my 
parents, who often remarked they felt 
sure that I should one day be gathered 
to grace the table of a banquet tor k-r 
and queens, and that I should be a 
delicious beverage for no less than royal 
lips. 

Those were happy days as I hung 
gracefully from a bough with the sun- 
shine gleaming upon me, idly dreaming 
of my future. But at times I grew im- 
patient, and tired of the homage ny 
friends around bestowed on me. I 


wearied of the scent of the fresh blos- 
soms at sunset, when we were all 
bathed with dew. I longed for the 
lights of the banqueting hall, and the 
admiration of kings and queens, when 
I should lie on a silver dish, the centre 
of all. 

But alas! for my pride and ambition. 
The day dawned when I was gathered 
for what I imagined was to be my début 
into the highest society. 1 was on the 
point of bidding adieu to my envious 
friends when I found I was placed in the 
same basket with them! I was a little 
hurt that those oranges which were not 
yet ready for gathering should see me 
vanish with others. I had expected to 
be singled out and carried in state from 
the grove by the pickers. Now, I 
supposed I should have to wait for the 
sorters, and then they would soon see 
how beautiful I was. But again, I was 
disappointed; I was put in the same 
crate with my less beautiful companions, 
though on account of my size I certainly 
was placed right at the top. 


ES 
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I thought now surely, since I was in 
full view of everyone, I should be dis- 
covered to be too lovely to share the 
fate of acommon orange. But the only 
person who seemed to notice that I was 
superior to the rest was a small boy, 
who thrust his fingers between the 
lathes of the crate and tried to draw me 
out. But he soon ran away when ie 
heard someone coming (for which I ws 
very glad, as his fingers were shockingly 
smutty, and were sadly damaging my 
golden skin). 

We were placed on a steamer and 
steamed far away from my native land. 
1 was very unhappy as I now knew that 
honours such as I had dreamed of were 
not for me. 

One day, when as usual I was trying 
to comfort myself by saying, ‘‘ It is all 
a mistake! It is all a mistake!’’ | 
heard the squeaky voice of a mouse say : 

** What is a mistake? I was tryiny 
to sleep, but you keep me awake, always 
saying, ‘It is all a mistake.’ What’s 
the trouble?’ he asked briskly. 

So I thought I might as well tell him 
as he seemed friendly. I narrated to 
him in a few words what my expecta- 
tions had been, and I knew he could see 
for himself that I was the finest crange 
in the crate, and surely he must have 
wondered why I was there. 

The mouse was quiet for a minute, 
when I had finished telling him my 
story, then he actually laughed, and 
said, 

** You are a fine orange, 1 admit, but 
not so very wonderful. It’s only be- 
cause you are conceited and puffed out 
with pride that you think you ought to 
be so honoured. I would not mind 
being deprived of visiting royal palaces 
if I were you. I have been to some of 
them myself so can speak from ex- 
perience. I don’t suppose the guests 
would have made any complimentary 
remarks about you if you had been 
chosen for a banquet. Royal person- 
ages have funny tastes. I know they 
have the most rotten cheese, which I 
found very difficult to walk across, as 
my feet sank in it at every step I took. 
I have tasted much nicer cheese in a 
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poor man’s cottage. Yes! Give me 
a nice piece of plain cheddar. I expect 


I shall get plenty where we are going. 
By the way, do you know where we are 
going ?’’ he asked. 

| told him | had not the vaguest idea. 

** Well,”” he said, *‘ We are on our 
way to England.”’ 

1 nearly fainted when | heard that. 
‘“*Oh!’’ I gasped, when I had sufficiently 
recovered, ‘* that’s the land where there 
is no sunshine!” 

** Well, what of it ?’’ asked the mouse, 
‘you have had enough in the past. 1! 
prefer moonshine ; there aren’t so many 
people about, and I can get at the cheese 
more easily. I daresay you will like 
England well enough when you get 
there. Anyway, they know a good 
orange when they see one.”’ And with 
this remark he scampered off. 

A few days alterwards we arrived, 
and I was finally installed in a sort of 
box outside a fruit shop in the vicinity 
of Covent Garden. Again I found my- 
self on the top in a prominent position. 
And then I began to wonder who would 
purchase me. My companions and | 
were marked ‘‘ ‘Three for twopence.”’ I 
was not kept long in suspense for that 
same evening I was sold. 

A young man passed by, then turned 
back, stopped and looked at us. I sup- 
pose he had noticed what a fine orange 
Iwas. He bought six of us, picking us 
out from among the rest. I thought he 
had rather a nice face, and | wondered 
for whom he had bought us. The shop- 
man put us in a bag, which he left 
slightly open, therefore I could see and 
hear all that happened. Our purchaser 
hurried off down two or three turnings, 
and then stopped outside a door marked 
" Pa.’ 

There were lots of other people wait- 
ing there, and I noticed that several had 
oranges with them. The young man 
looked about him as though he expected 
to meet someone, and soon someone 
came shyly up to him, whom he kissed 
and called ‘ Nell.’ He handed us to her, 
and she said, 

**Oh! Will, you shouldn’t!’’ 

I don’t know whether she alluded to 
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the kiss or to receiving us. Anyway 
she seemed very pleased, and putting 
her hand into the bag, drew me out. 

**Oh! What a beauty,’’ she said, 
and straightway began to pull off my 
skin, which she threw in pieces on the 
pavement, and a finely dressed man 
hurrying along slipped on one and re- 
marked something not very polite about 
my beautiful skin. 

I tried to tell him that I was accus- 
tomed to be spoken to far otherwise, but 
he hastened round to the front of what 
I now saw to be a theatre, and would 
not listen to me even when I asked him 
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Four Little 
pr }. ii. 


Early in the morning 
window open wide, 
What do you think I saw below ?— 
Four little hedgehogs all walking side 
by side, 
Four baby hedgehogs in a row! 
All their bristly prickles were lying 
smooth and straight, 
All their little noses turned one way, 
All their little creeping feet were going 
to the gate 


Early in the morning of the day. 


through the 
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to be kind enough to push the offending 
pieces into the gutter before anyone else 
slipped on them. 

Well! That is the end of my story, 
and I still say it was all a mistake, and 
the fault of the packers, who in their 
stupidity had failed to notice my beauty, 
and so had packed me in the wrong 
crate. 

I suppose thousands of my kind 
come to the same end! At any rate, the 
girl said I was beautiful, and she cer- 
tainly seemed to enjoy me. 

What is it that humans say? Kismet! 
Ah! That’s it. 
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Hedgehogs. 


MACNAIR. 


Hidden in the meadow, where the leafy 
ditch is cool, 
Old Mother Hedgehog has a class. 
Four little hedgehogs were on their way 
to school 
Making streaky pathways through the 
grass. 
All little hedgehogs must learn the 
hedgehog drill— 
Out of sight their feet and noses go! 4 
Four curled-up hedgehogs with bristles 
stiff and still, 
Four balls of prickles in a row. 


Early in the morning, before the sun was 


high 


(Every word I’m telling you is true !) 
Four little hedgehogs went softly creep- 


ing by 


Pushing through the grasses wet with 


dew, 


Right across the gravel and underneath 


the gate 


(I saw them going on their way) 
Four baby hedgehogs with prickles, 





smooth and straight, 
Early in the morning of the day. 








THE ** DOER.”’ 


‘** So you want a position in my firm ?”’ 
said the merchant to the applicant. 
‘* Well, what were you in your last job?”’ 

‘* A doer, sir,’’ answered the sad-eyed 
applicant. 

‘** What’s that?’’ asked the employer. 

** Well, sir,’’ said the sad-eyed one, 
** I was the doer, and the rest were the 
tellers. When my guv’nor wanted a 
thing done he would tell the cashier, the 
cashier would tell it to the book-keeper, 
and the book-keeper would tell it to his 
assistant, his assistant would tell it to 
the chief clerk, and the chief clerk would 
tell it to me.’’ 

‘** And what would happen then?’’ 

** Well, sir,’’ replied the sad-eyed 
applicant, ‘‘ as I hadn’t got anyone to 
mention it to, I’d go and do it.” 





HORRIBLE. 


A gentleman boarded a tramcar the 
other day, recognising a friend on one of 
the seats. He nodded pleasantly, and 
then said: ‘‘ Well, what do you think of 
the weather ?”’ 

‘*Oh, horrible,’? was the 
‘* And how is your wife to-day?’’ 

‘* She’s just about the same, thank 


” 


you. 


reply. 


‘THE HUMOUR 


OF THINGS. 


INQUISITIVE. 


‘*Do you happen to be going far, 
sir?’’ said the inquisitive man to the 
other occupant of the railway carriage 
on the night express from London to 
Scotland. 

‘* Oh, no; only to Scotland!’’ replied 
the other sarcastically. ‘‘ 1 am a com- 
mercial traveller. My age is thirty- 
eight. 1 am married. My name is 
Gordon Moggs. I have a son eighteen 
years old. He is in the Civil Service. 
He gets about twenty-five shillings a 
week. My father died last June. He 
was a stockbroker. My mother is still 
living. I have a cousin who has red . 
hair. Our cook is called Mary. Any- 
thing else?’’ 

The inquisitive man hesitated. 

‘* What did you grandfather do for a 
living ?’’ he inquired slowly. 





HER WAY. 
‘* Does your wife ask vou for things 
she knows you cannot afford?’’ 

‘*She hasn’t asked me for a thing 
since we were married.”’ 
“*Great Heavens! 

manage it?”’ 
‘**'When she wants a thing she does 
not ask me; she tells me.”’ 


How do _ you 
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THERE YOU ARE. 


‘** Pa, was Wellington a boy scout?’’ 

‘*No, my son; the organisation was 
not in existence in his time.”’ 

‘** Well, I don’t see how he could do 
all he did if he lacked the training that 
we get every week.”’ 


NOT AS USUAL. 

Mrs. Suburb: ‘*‘ I wonder what's comé 
over my husband? Instead of being 
cross, as usual, he started off happy and 
whistling like a bird this morning.” 

The New Girl: ‘‘ It’s my fault, mum. 
I got the wrong package and gave him 
bird-seed for breakfast instead of grape- 
nut.” 


/ 


MAUD: ‘* Why don’t you prefer Harry to Will? 


GLADYS: 


THE REASON. 

Friend (consolingly): ‘‘ So you've lost 
yer job, eh? Well, don’t worry about 
it; I reckon you was only wastin’ yer 
time in a place like that.”’ 

Young Bill (sadly) : ‘‘ Yes, that’s what 
the boss told me when ’e sacked me.’’ 
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‘* Yes, but Will owns some! ”’ 





THINGS. 


FRESH AIR. 


Mrs. Jones is a student of hygiene, and 
frequently enlarges upon the virtues of 
fresh air, and the open window. 

She possessed a canary, which occu- 
pied a wire cage in the dining-room 
window. 

One stifling day recently she entered 
the room and noticed that the cage door 
was wide open and the bird was gone. 

After searching enquiries the culprit 
was discovered in the person of her 
little seven-year-old son. 

‘** You naughty boy,”’ she said; ‘* why 
did you open the door of the cage?”’ 

The youthful delinquent sobbed out: 
‘** I—I opened it to let the p—poor birdie 
have m—more fresh air.’’ 
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Harry is capable of big deeds.”’ 


OVERCROWDED. 

The Learned One: ‘‘Do you know 
that in milk there are over three million 
bacilli to the cubic inch?” 

The Other: ‘‘ Bai Jove, is that so? 
But I’m not surprised—everything is so 
beastly overcrowded nowadays.’’ 
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COULDN’T BE A CHRISTIAN. 

A parson was applied to for advice by 
a member of his congregation, who com- 
plained of the noise continually made on 
a trombone by a next door neighbour. 

‘*Can a man,”’ he asked, “‘ who prac- 
tices on such an instrument from morn- 
ing to night be a good Christian ?”’ 

‘‘Such a man might possibly be a 
good Christian,’ the parson replied, 
‘* but his next door neighbour couldn’t.”’ 
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EDUCATION. 

A half-dead fly had fallen into the ink- 
well of a certain author who writes a 
very bad arid very inky hand. The 
writer’s little son rescued the unhappy 
insect and dropped him on a piece of 
paper. After watching him intently for 
a while he called to his mother and re- 
quested her to come to him for a minute. 

‘**He’s a ejercated fly, mamma,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ He writes just like papa.”’ 


SUPER (indistinctly): ‘*‘ The carriage is without, my lord.”’ 
ACTOR (annoyed): ‘‘ What say you, varlet?”’ 
SUPER: ‘‘ You ’eard.”’ 


ENGAGING A SERVANT. 

Mrs. Smith was engaging a new ser- 
vant, and sat facing the latest applicant. 

‘** T hope,’’ said she, ‘* that you had no 
angry words with your last mistress 
before leaving ?”’ 

** Oh, dear no, mum; none whatever,’’ 
was the reply, with a toss of her head. 
** While she was having her bath I just 
locked the bathroom, took all my things, 
and went away as quiet as possible.’’ 


ADVERTISING. 

Johnny (aged eight, who has just seen 
his mother take in a sample packet of 
cocoa) : ‘‘ Why do they give people sam- 
ples, mother?’’ 

Mother: ‘‘ Why, so that they can try 
them, and see if they like them. If they 
do, they buy some more, and make it 
good for trade.”’ 

Johnnie (who has four brothers): 
‘* Was I a sample, mother?’’ 
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SAVED. 

The bachelor community of a certain 
suburb had been greatly scared by the 
tireless attentions of a fearsome type of 
the desperate man-hunting spinster, and 
the relief when the lady finally captured 
the curate was intense. So much so, 
that the local bachelors united in pre- 
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senting the curate with a wedding gift 
in the shape of a costly table-service. 
Che recipient was overwhelmed. 

‘*Such a magnificent present!’’ he 
gasped. 

‘** Well, you see, old man,’’ exclaimed 
the spokesman of the deputation, “*‘ it is 
really our thanksgiving service.”’ 





AND YET SHE WAS NOT GLAD. 


STOUT LADY: ‘* Now, mind you come. 


I'll have a lot of nice, pretty women there.”’ 
FRIEND: ‘‘ Oh! I don’t care about ‘ nice, pretty women.’ 


I'll come because you're there.”’ 
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ROOM TO SPARE. 

As a sergeant was bawling out his 
orders the other day in barracks, and 
watching the line of feet as the raw re- 
cruits endeavoured to obey the word of 
command, he found, to his astonish- 
ment, that one pair of feet, more notice- 
able on account of their extra large size, 
never turned. Without taking his eyes 
off them, the sergeant shouted a second 
order : ‘* About face!’’ 

He could see that all the feet except 
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TIT FOR TAT. 

‘* These boots, doctor,’’ said the shoe- 
maker, ** ain’t worth mending.”’ 

‘* Then, of course,’’ said the doctor, 
turning away, ‘‘I don’t want anything 
done to them.’’ 

‘* But I charge a shilling just the 
same.’’ 

** What for?’’ 

‘‘ Well, sir, you charged me half- 
a-crown for telling me there was nothing 
the matter with me the other day.” 





‘* How did you come to meet your second husband, Grace ?”’ 


‘* It was merely accidental. 
afterwards attended the funeral.’’ 


those he watched turned in obedience. 
Rushing up to the owner, a little fellow, 
he seized him, shouting :— 

** Why don’t you turn with the rest ?’’ 

“* I did,’’ replied the trembling recruit. 

‘* You did, eh? Well, I watched your 
feet, and they never moved.”’ 

‘It’s the boots they gave me, sir,”’ 
said the poor fellow. ‘‘ They’re so 
large that when I turn, my feet turn in 
them.”’ 


He ran over my first one with his motor car, and 


AWKWARD. 

His dog was a fierce Airedale which 
could whip, and had whipped, every 
other bow-wow in the neighbourhood. 
Then he clipped his coat. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said to a friend, ‘‘ the 
clipping was my own idea. He looks 
better, but it was very awkward for the 
dog.”’ 

‘* How was that?’’ queried the friend. 

‘** Oh, the other dogs didn’t know him, 
He had to fight them all over again.” 
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MISSED THE LUMP. 

The stingy lodger seemed very much 
irritated whilst the landlady laid the 
cloth for tea. As soon as the meal was 
prepared and she left the room, he took 
up the sugar-basin and emptied the con- 
tents on the table. He then began to 
ceunt the lumps carefully, and, not 
being satisfied with the first check, went 
over the number again. 

When the landlady majestically sailed 
into the room with the hot water, the 
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THE MARTYR. 
‘** Plodder is looking pale; he’s just 
killing himse.f with hard work.’’ 
‘* What’s he engaged at?’’ 
**Inventing a labour-saving machine.’ 





THE REASON. 
First Landlady: ‘‘I manage to keep 
my boarders.longer than you do.’’ 
Second Landlady: ‘‘Oh, I don’t 
know. You keep them so thin that they 
look longer than they really are.”’ 





THE YOUNG MAN WHO CAN’T SING BUT WILL. 


lodger pulled himself erect and, address- 
ing her, dramatically explained :— 

‘*Madam, when I purchased this 
pound of sugar I numbered the lumps. 
A careful survey of the basin reveals to 
me that lumps ‘ 21,’ ‘ 33,’ and ‘ 39’ are 
missing.”’ 





TOO LATE. 
Bransom : ‘‘ What you ought to do for 
your cold is to take quinine.’’ 
Sonleigh: ‘‘ I’m sorry, but there are 
one hundred and forty-seven cures in 
front of yours.” 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Bill Smith is a small village shop- 
keeper, and a week or so ago he came 
to London to purchase his stock of goods 
for the winter trade. 

The goods were sent away in a large 
oblong box, and reached his shop before 
he did. When Bill’s wife saw the box 
she uttered a scream and called for a 
hammer. 

The carman, hearing her shrill cries, 
rushed in, and the wife, pale and faint, 
pointed to the inscription on the box: 
** Bill inside.’’ 

















FASHION REF LECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


FROCKS AND THRILLS. 

That chief corner-stone of British 
social intercourse, afternoon tea, is, 
thanks to the insistence of our travelling 

public, rapidly becoming 
The Cult ofthe an institution on the 
Tea Gown. Continent; Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, not to mention 
many of the large towns in America, have 
all fallen into the habit of imbibing the 
refreshing beverage at a time of the day 
when ennui would otherwise creep in. 
A truly national festival this, celebrat>d 
every day in the year and affording 
abundant pleasure to all of us, botn 
young and old. A cosy fire, a table 
daintily arranged, and a cup of skilfully 
brewed tea awaiting us are attractions 
enough in themselves, but womanlike it 
would be strange if we failed to have 
more than a peep at some of the 
attractive tea-gowns worn on this par- 
ticular occasion. 

Striking, indeed, was a creation in 
the palest pink mousseline de soie worn 
by a tall girl with lovely fair tresses. 
The fabric is looped up at the back at 
the height of the knees, being supple- 
mented with a round train. The 
V-shaped neck is filled in with cream 
shadow lace and outlined with a tiny 
band of seal, whilst the tiny elbow sleeves 
are of lace partially veiled with the pink 
mousseline de soie. The bottom of the 
gown is bordered all round with two 
separate bands of seal and three large 
buttons of the same pelt are placed in 
the centre of the skirt, quite near the 
hem. 

A tea-gown that claims immediate 
attention, by reason of its great charm, 
is composed of soft Nankin blue crépe 
ninon with an underdress of soft satin. 
The bodice part is composed of a fine 
lace fichu and a dainty little apron 
basque. Yet another effective tea- 
gown was made of pale yellow accordion 
chiffon, with a tunic of Malines lace, 
just showing a row of gold buttons 
down the front. 





AN ELEGANT GOWN IN ORANGE SATIN, VEILED 
WITH JET EMBROIDERED BLACK LACE, WITH 
VELVET ROSE AT THE CORSAGE. 
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Exquisite, indeed, is the bridal robe 
designed for a young bride of to-morrow. 
The toilette is material- 
ised in snow - white 
charmeuse with a little 
old rose point lace upon 
the corsage, and silver shamrocks rising 
upon the skirt in six graduated heights 
and upon the pointed train posed at the 
end. A very valuable old lace veil will 
be worn, arranged like a cap with a 


Wedding 
Modes. 





















































































WHITE SILK BLOUSE 
MILITARY COLLAR, 
SATIN. 


FOR AFTERNOON WEAR. 

AND BUTTONS OF CERISE 

SIDE FULLS AND RUFFLES OF HEAVY 
ECRU LACE. 


bunch of white heather at each side. 
The bride will carry a large sheaf of 
white lilies and maidenhair fern. 
Another bride chose for her wedding 
robe oyster-white satin, veiled with a 
short apron tunic of pearl embroidered 
serpentine crépe. The corsage which 
was absolutely simple, was composed of 
a veiling of chiffon over silk crépe and 
belted with a dull silver tissue caught 
together in front beneath a buckle of 
tiny pearls. The train of the dress, 
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which was cut in one with it, fell 10 
soft folds absolutely devoid of decora- 
tion. On the hair was worn a wreath 
of silver berries over which fell a fine 
Brussels net veil. 


Pretty French ‘‘ Folly’’ turbans in 
soft velvet and plush are particularly 
fascinating when veiled 


Millinery with mousseline and 
Notes. decorated with a. tall 
sheaf aigrette in black 

or white. Large picture models in 


black panne with slightly curving brims 
and flat crowns, lined underneath with 
damask rose chiffon and trimmed with 
soft plumes, are very modish for smart 
functions. Other hats of a somewhat 
smaller order are in silky felt decorated 
round the crown with a narrow band of 
pelt and one huge velvet rose in some 
bright shade. A very smart model 
for afternoon wear is of pale grey silk 
velvet turned sharply up on one side and 
lined underneath with black taffetas; 
upon the turned-up side a taffetas bow 
appears, and upon the other rests a 
cluster of lovely grey Lancer plumes, 
which are kept in place by a round jet 
buckle. For morning wear there are 
some attractive little closely fitting hats 
in black beaver, trimmed with two 
straight quills. 
LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 
Lace of all descriptions still continues 
to hold a prominent position in the 
adorning of evening as 
well as day dresses, and 
will be seen on many 
exquisite dance frocks 
in a variety of new and attractive forms. 
Drapings of lovely lace will appear on 
one side of the corsage and be contin- 
ued to the bottom of the skirt. 

Tiny tunics of black Chantilly lace 
will decorate gowns of bright rose and 
yellow, while for the paler tints 
there are fetching little tunics in 
Macreme and Venetian, finishing back 


The Lace 
Vogue. 


and front in a sharp point which 
is weighted with a jewelled tassel. 
Lace coat-iixe blouses in cream 


guipure are seen with velvet and satin 
skirts for smart afternoon wear, some 
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of these being mounted on ninon de 
soie in the same shade as the skirt. 

The all lace frock with an underdress 
of soft Jap silk is most suitable for res- 
taurant wear; cut in the ever popular 
magyar style, and decorated at the 
sleeves and hem with a narrow border 
of skunk, it is most effective. 


For wet days there are 
some exceedingly smart 
models jn the way of 
rainproof coats of silk 
being shown. These can be worn over 
the prettiest of gowmss and costumes, 
and are very light in weight. Coats of 
waterproof tweed of many descriptions, 
and also blanket cloth are very practi- 
cal for country wear, these being like- 
wise light and warm. A very smart 
and serviceable coat is made in blue 
waterproof covert coating with collar, 
revers and cuffs of black velvet. 
Another attractive model fastens cosily 
round the throat and down the centre 
with large horn buttons. 
Velvet is a fabric now 
Tailored being used extensively 
Costumes. for the fashioning of 
smart coats and skirts, 
black, elephant grey, and green being 
amongst the leading shades. One of 
the newest models fresh from Paris, de- 
veloped in a pretty shade of bronze 
brown, has a coat fitted into the figure 
a trifle more than did those worn a 
season ago. It is fastened at the side 
centre with three large brown enamel 
buttons rimmed with green, the small 
round collar and cuffs being decorated 
with a little greenish brown cord. The 
skirt was made quite simply in two 
pieces, and on one side, just below the 
hips, appeared three buttons to match 
those seen on the coat. Elephant grey 
was the shade chosen for a second 
model seen at the Motor Show. It has 
a medium length coat which is perfectly 
plain save for a sailor collar and revers 
of chinchilla. The skirt, which was 
carried out in the tunic fashion, over- 
lapped in front, and was finished at the 
hem with a four inch band of chinchilla 
left open on the left side to reveal a 
black silk pleated underskirt. 


About 
Coats. 
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A RINKING COSTUME IN RESEDA CORDUROY 
WITH SKUNK EDGING. 
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Carried out in rose du 


A Chic Barry crépe ninon, em- 
Reception broidered in rose floss 
Toillette. silk, it was completely 


covered with a veiling 
of grey charmeuse. Over this came a 
sleeveless coat of rose and grey shot 
silk. A distinctive touch about this 
gown was in the long transparent 
sleeves of grey charmeuse, which were 
caught in just above the elbows and 
again at the waist by narrow ribbon 
velvet in black. The corsage had a 
Square transparent yoke of the grey 
charmeuse with a high collar finished at 
the top by another velvet band to match 
the sleeves. A squirrel coat and large 
black velvet hat completed this attrac- 
tive creation. 

The military sash loose- 


The ly knotted in the centre 
Influence is a pretty addition to 
of the a dainty afternoon gown. 
Belt. The patent leather belt, 


or the one of soft suede 
is used a good deal to decorate some of 
the newest costume coats. These also 
appear on fine faced cloth gowns for 
afternoon wear; for instance, a pretty 
cream face cloth dress simply fashioned 
in the kimona style has a sailor collar, 
cuffs and narrow belt of soft powder 
blue suede. Tiny blue glass buttons 
in groups of three are placed down the 
centre of this skirt. 





IN BEAUTY’S BOUDIOR. 


An eau de Cologne rub 
is very refreshing after 
a busy day. Two table- 
spoonfuls of eau de 
Cologne will be required to two quarts 
of water (either warm or cold), or, if 
liked, ammonia and spirits of camphor 
may be substituted for the Cologne. 
A.sponge dipped in this mixture and 
passed gently up the spine, pressing it 
while it is dripping wet against the 
nerve centres of the back, is reviving to 
a wonderful extent. Another lotion that 
is particularly good as a tonic for the 
skin is composed of half-a-pint of al- 
cohol, two ounces of spirits of camphor, 
one ounce of ammonia, five ounces of 


To Banish 
Tiredness. 
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sea salt, and one quart of boiling water- 
Put the mixture into a bottle and shake 
it thoroughly. It should be massaged 
into the skin with the tips of the fingers, 
and will go far towards banishing the 
fatigue of tired muscles ensuing after 
a very long walk. 





WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 


Prepare a warm soap 


To Wash lather, taking care it is 
Velveteen. not too hot. Wash the 
velveteen quickly by 


squeezing and kneading. 

Rinse first in tepid water, then in 
cold. While still damp it may be 
ironed on the wrong side on a piece of 
thick felt or blanket. 


When filling vases with 


A Hint fresh cut blossoms, the 
About water will keep sweet 
Flowers. and fresh even if left 


a day or two, simply by 
adding to it a little permanganate of 
potash. Make a solution first, then add 
sufficient to just colour the water. 





OUR HOME COOK. 


One pound of flour, one 
teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, half a teaspoon- 
ful carbonate of soda, one small tea- 
spoonful of castor sugar. Mix all to- 
gether dry, then make into dough with 
milk; divide into eight and bake in a 
quick oven. 


Scones. 


Put two ounces of 
Green butter in a _ stew-pan 
Pea Soup. with one or two thin 


slices of ham, two 
onions (sliced), two shredded lettuces, 
and one pint of green peas and one pint 
of stock. Let it simmer for an hour, 
then add another pint of stock, the 
crumb of a French roll, and boil for an 
hour. Rub all through a sieve, and to 
give it a good green colour, add two 
handfuls of cooked spinach rubbed 
through a sieve. Season with salt, 
pepper, and a lump of sugar, and when 
very hot add a pint of cooked peas, and 
serve. 





% 





(By Rembrandt 


PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN, 


In the Dresden Gallery 





